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FOREWORD 


During the past several vears, the Appropriation Subcommittee for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary has 


heard a tremendous amount of testimony about the objectives and 


operation of the United States Information and Education Program 


now termed the International Information Administration \t 


the time this matter was before the subcommittee last sessio 


became most concerned as to what these objectives ure I felt, and 
still do, that a program of this kind must have clear and concise goals 
in order to accomplish its assigned HLISSLON Hours of testimony 
before the subcommittee bad failed to brine out exactly wha les 
obtrectives wer 

On Septembe r id 1951, | addr ssed a letter to the Seer i! ) 
State in which I propounded a series of questions on what our obj 
tives are with re ard to reaching « rtain gro ps boron ! i l 
que lis iskins ror wa explanation of rie CermMime | ! 0 ! rhe 
le il peoples that hy nterests al our iuterests 

On February 8, 1952, I received a reply to m nquiry rh ics 
tions asked were not simple and the answers given are necess 
detailed Because IT know t! very member of the ynumiitt 
il 1ot the Senate is interested in his ma ( i hinve ! I's 
questions and answers, and a statement by me on the global propa 
eanda war and psvehological warfare comp! uml] 
of the subeommittec 

In addition to the information contained in this docun 
Department of State has furnished illustrative materials The Lite 
keved ito the answers Where applicable This add Lio i 
available to the subcommittee. This document does not contain th 


answer to question No. 1, as the Department felt that the answe 


contained too much material of a classified nature. The answer h 
been furnished Wh 2 separate qocument an | IS ava lal li ) s 
committee 

The e Trust ay an constant eval mtioh OL this progran 2) I) 1) I 
Cor ss and the officials charged with ¢ 0 r 
Every program that is broadcast, everv pamph lit is distri 
everyv Mmoton picture all must be LLLOT | ) ! s I ] 
ove Votre connects 1w t |) this program ! “ ty COST tt aWwil th; 
thre LILISSLOT Is to convince the peoples overseas tha tt eres 
are our interests: that the free world must truimph u etvilization a 


we know it is to survive. 


, . | ] ] | . tie j , 
\\ e must learn tO LOOK through the eves of our audience anit abandon 


the superior, almost patronizing tones Of a rich and moral unele 


addressing poor relatives Our propaganda must be airected to thet 


iterests, their self-esteem, their hopes for the future. In Russia w 
ought constantly to remind the masses of the people of tl 

struggle for freedom and justice. We should quote to them not fror 
our Washington and Lincoln and Jefferson but from their Herzen an 
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Turgeniev and Gorki. We should hold up as heroes and models the 
really idealistic leaders of the pre-Soviet era who fought against 
tyranny and injustice—thus we would be appealing to a national 
tradition of revolt against despots. 

In short—we need a fighting policy, aiming at the soonest possible 
collapse of the Red hierarchy, and we need techniques of psychological 
warfare to match such a policy. 


Par McCarran, Chairman. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION PROGRAM 


LETTER FROM SENATOR McCARRAN TO DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1951 
Hon. Dean ACHESON, 
Necre tary of State. Wash ington 25 D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: I am sure you are aware of my deep 
interest in the operation of the Voice of America, with particular 
reference to its effectiveness in the Communist-dominated countries. 
This matter is one that gives me constant concern, as I am never quite 
sure that this program is as effective as it might be. While I have 
disagreed and do disagree with certain particular operational weak- 
nesses, | am more concerned as to what our real effectiveness is and 
whether the programs that we are beaming to these Communist- 
dominated countries stem from basic themes which will most effeec- 
tively do the job that must be done. 

With this thought in mind, | am attaching a series of questions, 
the answers to which are especially important in view of the gigantic 
propaganda warfare being waged by the Soviet Union, its satellites 
and Communist Parties throughout the world against the United 
States and its allies 

In answering these questions I wish you would attach illustrative 
material and exhibits, with translations into English wherever you 
deem them necessary 

I think that you know that [ am interested in facts, not promises 
of what we intend to do, not estimates of what we should do but 
factually what we are doing 

Thank you for your courtesy in this matter. I extend my kindest 


SLi 


personal regards and all best W ishes. 
Sincerely, 


Par McCarRANn. 


1. What are the basic themes which serve as a guide to our psycho- 
logical warfare and to the Voice of America? Will you list these 
themes according to the following categories: 

a. Themes directed to the Russian people. 

b. Themes directed to the Chinese people. 

c. Themes directed to the people in the satellite countries. 

d, Themes intended to influence the Soviet bureaucracy. 

e. Themes intended to affect the Soviet Politbureau. 

f. Themes intended to disaffect the Soviet Secret Police. 

g. Themes intended to reach Communist Party members in 
Russia and the satellite countries. 

h. Themes intended to disaffect the armed forces in these coun- 
tries. 


f 
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i. Themes intended to influence the members of the Communist 
Parties in Western Europe and countries outside of the 
irou curtain. 

j. Themes intended to inspire confidence and morale among the 
people of Western Europe in nonsatellite countries generally. 

What media are employed for this purpose? 

3. Have you published a handbook of facts and themes against 
communism used by your employees as a guide in the field of psycho- 
logical warfare? If so, please attach copy. 

t. What is being done to reach the ranks of (1) labor, (2) peasants, 
(3) farmers in Communist countries and non-Communist countries 
in order to explode the myth that the Communist movement and 
Communist governments have at heart the interests of these groups? 

5. What effort is being made to inform the Chinese and North 
Korean peoples that they are being used as “cannon fodder’ in the 
interests of Soviet imperialism? 

6. What effort is being made to inform colonial countries, especially 
in the Far and Near East, that Soviet domination has nothing in 
common with national independence and that only the demo¢racies 
can guarantee such independence? 

7. What effort is being made to give the world the true facts 
about our dealing with Communist infiltration and intrigue and to 
warn other nations against similar dangers? 

8. What is being done to insure that the peoples of the countries 
receiving aid from the United States are aware of the sacrifices that the 
American people are called upon to make in order to furnish such aid? 

9. What is being done to popularize democratic ideas in a way 
adapted to local cultures and traditions, since it is manifest that 
presentation of these ideas in purely American terms may not be 
effective in other countries? 

10. What is the explanation for our apparent abject failure in con- 
vineing India of our aims relative to Japan, Formosa, Nationalist 
China, as reflected by India’s attitude toward us in Korea and as 
regards the Japanese Peace Treaty ? 

11. What is the explanation for our apparent failure in Iran to 
convince the bulk of the Iranian people that we are interested in them 
as an independent nation and are not included in the criticism which 
they make about English anyones: 

12. What is being done to lend every psychologic . assistance to the 
peoples following the leadership of the Viet-Nam in Indochina? 

13. What is the explanation for the growing icles against the 
United States among the peoples of the Philippines, and what is being 
done to counteract the apparently effective Communist propaganda 
in this area? 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE’S LETTER TO SENATOR McCARRAN 


Fepruary 8, 1952 
The Honorable Parrick A. McCarran, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator McCarran: The attached document of reply and 
the various materials appended to it comprise the answers of the De- 
partment of State to the series of 13 questions contained in your letter 
of September 13, 1951. 

This document itself is the best evidence of the searching nature of 
your questions, and the thoroughness of the work required to prepare 
conscientious answers to them. The Department has welcomed this 
opportunity to present a broadside view of the international informa- 
tion and education exchange program and its problems, techniques, 
and results—especially since the questions you raised dealt with the 
concerted use of all resources to achieve specific goals and reach 
specific audiences, rather than with the eee of organization. 

As | believe you know, the first draft of a reply to your questions 
was completed as a highly classified docume fo It was classified to 
permit the interweaving of well-known activities and those which 
would suffer from disclosure abroad into a single integrated picture. 

By extensive further work on the document, it has been possible to 
suggest enough of the nature of classified activities in the attached 
document, to present a rounded presentation of our operations in 
unclassified form. For your own study, details of the classified ac- 
tivities have been supplied in a secret appendix. The full answer to 
question 1 contained in the confidential attachment is largely a re- 
production of basic policy material so classified because of the hostile 
propaganda use for which it might be distorted abroad. 

In presenting so broad a picture of our overseas information program 
in unclassified form, the Department has considered the possibility 
that such a picture should be classified to prevent the disclosure to 
certain foreign countries of a nearly complete blueprint of our “‘strat- 
egy’’ in international information. However, the ‘‘strategy”’ of the 
United States in international information is not strategy at all i 
the common meaning of the word—not a secret scheme to bend other 
nations to our will. It is as straightforward as our strategy in foreign 
relations as a whole—to work with all men of good will for common 
freedom, betterment, and safety. It is, in deed as well as name, a 
“campaign of truth.”’ 

I shall be glad to have you call upon me for any further information 
vou desire. 

Sincerely Vours, 
James E. Wesr, Under Secretary. 
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QUESTION 1 


What are the basic themes which serve as a guide to our 
. psychological warfare and to the Voice of America? 


Will vou list these themes according to the following categories: 


a. Themes directed to the Russian people. 

b. Themes directed to the Chinese people. 

Themes directed to the people in the satellite countries. 

hemes intended to influence the Soviet bureaucracy 

e. Themes intended to affect the Soviet Politbureau 

Themes intended 'to disaffect the Soviet Secret Police. 
Themes intended to reach Communist Party members in 

Russia and the satellite countries 

A. ‘Themes intended to disaffect the armed forees ith these 
countries. 

i. Themes intended to influence the members of the Communist 
Parties in Western Europe and countries outside the Iron 
Curtain. 

7. ‘Themes intended to inspire confidence and morale among the 
people of Western Europe in nonsatellite countries 
generally. 


ry 


Answers to this question will be found in the classified “Attachment 
to Question 1,’ submitted with this report 


QUESTION 2 
What media are used for this purpose? 
Targets of the themes listed in question | fall imto thre major 
vroups 


The Communist areas—Russia and its European id Asi 
satellites 

Communism 1n the free world. 

The peopl of Western Kurope and in nonsatellite countries 
generally 


Radio broadeasting and, to some extent, publish ne operat ons 
reach the first target group. 


All USIE media—radio, press materials, pamphlets and leaflets, 
posters, motion pictures, photographie displays and filmstrips, the 
information centers and their services, aid the exchaneins of persons 
reach the two latter groups. ' 


The remaining questions in this document, and their answers, 
provide detailed examples ef how our basic themes are brought to 
life in products and activities, and how these weapons are then d 
livered to their targets. The over-all nature of the media used is 
reviewed below: 


~ 
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> ye , . 
Radio hroadeast ng 


As the medium best able to hurdle communism’s iron curtain 
aZAMNST information, the V oie of America devotes a high proportion 
of its total effort to delivering our basic themes to the Russian, Chinese 

| opl s, the Soviet bureaucracy, Politbureau and secret 
police, and the Communist Party members and armed forces through- 


4 ] > ] ] 
oul t mead worid 
| ‘ mens a - f proeramine per dav : ; 
LO MOV berritory Mnguages and hours Of programing per aay are: 
} ) La ial 
Estoniar 
| (\zerbaija ‘ 
‘ 
| 
i ! i 
' 
) S ( ryt) ! rams p any 0 | S neu 
} } I ne t | 1 y 1 
) Lti ji 1 is? . ii¢ |? re 
’ ' ; 
rouge th \ | SO Una { i 
) 4 ho Os ot then I 
il i ) 

} ~ | ’ } . 

‘ \ ilt ) il i wLS 


© \ ld are 
OL whole 1 Wn | at 
( Loi 
lv. I . 
1 YT 
: 
\ a 
114 ) ine 
lo in 
| Che yfTie 1 i Ore ) Tf ons 18S 
( on sal nted time on 
ssion, and 1? ical prog They 
O I ! ( ( 1! and nm ration materials for 
e stations’ own wrams, and supply both anti-Communist and 
moe) : to local radio commentators and speakers. 
me pul time ll . 
Public 
\ n S] rigin d or inspired leaflets 
pamphl wi nev material is finding its way behind the tron 
Irtain ‘ thy i of various agencies here and : bro; fa} Bo hy 
orvanized ‘hann ls and ‘“oopholes”’ it} the curtain vlve necess to 


these materials Hor the Soviet Union, the Russian lanzuage ma: 
. 


? 
’ 
Zire \merika onst ites the onlv open franchise into the U.S.S. R. 
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by any free world country. As has been reported to the Congress, 
the Soviet Government has seriously crippled its distribution recently. 
However, more than 30 bitter press attacks by ‘‘Pravda’’ and other 
official Kremlin-controlled journals on articles in “Amerika” attest to 
Soviet concern over its potential effectiveness on the ‘‘elite’’ of the 
Russian people—the bureaucracy, Politbureau, secret police, and 
party members. 

For other channels, USIE has created a small fold-over leaflet in 
Russian on the so-called “McMahon resolution” of friendship. <A 
pamphlet now on the presses, printed in Russian, will be distributed 
to certain anti-Communist circles outside Russia. It is so designed 
that the entire pamphlet or individual pages may be easily carried 
about, and also may serve as models for leaflets or other anti-Com- 
munist materials produced by these circles themselves (appendix 


Chinese people under Communist domination offer a somewhat 
more open target for publications, and indirectly some of the other 
media listed below. bee: . of certain loopholes. and al throucl 
medi Liste peIOW, HDececanuse OF Cerlain OOPHoOtes, wine aiso through 
the presence of Chinese populations in the southeast Asia countries 
who maintain close ties with relatives, friends and business associates 
ee ere ee , 9 PR ah ' eins 
behind the bamboo curtain appendix és B j Che nature and extent 
of propaganda fed into these channels is outlined, with examples, in 
answer to question F 

Publications materials, produced or written by USIE, mainly brief, 
hard-hitting leaflets, also are reaching the European Communist 


satellites on a continuing basis through one special channel (appendix 


2—( \ total of 17 Subjects in thousands of coples each have sone 
! ' . 4 : 
DV this route. \iore such prorects are in progress 
“7 ' . : ‘ 4 . 1} 
ror the remaming target groups Communists 1m he iree Wort 
1 } - 
? j ! 4) hot seek tO wspi 1 ( > 7 LpJtiLe »¢ 
} 
\ i! mem Aral { Yugos 
I init ah ‘ i) heey peel SUDD ente ey | 
! ) ’ 
Lhuyne ( LM PHiet a Of} I 1! ed matverywais ea Db | Sil 
y , } : 1 » 2 
off I's er 1 LO} pecial local appeal. Distribution of hese ma 
, | ae | . i} : : : ] | 
terials trom bot sourees together is running hi ii¢ Lil () mm ) 
items per month, and the great Majority oj them are being deli 
to the final reader by is own local prodemocratic and anti-t on ITLIS 
( LNIZULLO! 
\fat f 
‘ 


Motion pictures are used in Western Europe and other count ies 


outside the iron eurtan hoth to attack Commu ist mniluences on 
croups infected or threatened by communism, and to inspire free 
1 r . } j ' 
peoples everywhere. This is accomplished through both the teeh- 
: ‘ 


° . “1 ' 
niques tor distribution of fiims as well as by actual program content 
; 


Kilms are directed to workers, a prime breeding ground of Com- 


munist influence, as a primary target. This audience is reached 
' = 1} .} ae er a 
through showings sponsored by labor unions and factorv management 


thro rh churehes i d ( tI er COM MUDILV Oreal izations wl ere labor ean 
De re ached. and throueh Lse oL- commer ial theaters ior spe ‘inl 3} oOw- 
ines in neighborkeeds where industrial workers live Mobile units 
present programs in rural agricultural areas where the Communists 


attempt to win a following 
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The films used are specifically aimed at destroying confidence in 
the U. S. S. R. and communism generally. For example, the De- 
partment’s film stories of Communist action in Germany, Korea, and 
the U. N. show that that action is in marked contrast to the stated 
“Deace aims” of the Soviet Union. Moreover, the visible truth about 
live in the United States, activities of the free nations in the U. N. and 
under the North Atlantic Treaty is seen to be so different from what 
the Communists would have other people believe that confidence in 
the veracity, infallibility and inevitabilitv of communism is shaken. 

To inspire confidence in the United States and in the ability of the 
free world to achieve a good and peaceful future, the Department’s 
films portray the inherent moral, political, and economic strength of 
the United States. These films vividly demonstrate the character of 
the American people, their great energy and will to uphold the basic 
values which free peoples everywhere cherish. This is manifest in 
pictures of our free imstitutions—-schools, civic clubs, government 
services, religious and cultural life—in the many practical ways in 
which we work with other free nations and in our willingness to share 
our economic and military resources and technical know-how for the 
common good. 

Films being produced abroad aim specifically to strengthen the 
democratic forces within these countries and to develop confidence in 
their ability to improve their own living conditions without recourse 
to communism. 

Through the showing of documentary short subjects and newsreels, 
through loans of films to private organizations and local government 
agencies abroad, and by its own mobile projector units, USIE is 
reaching its audiences with these messages at the rate of 400 million 
persons per vear. 

Other visual media 

Posters—both inspirational art types and photographic news post- 
ers—are created for loc al anti-Communist campaigns, to tell the story 
of the free world’s fight against aggression in Korea, and to carry 
other themes throughout the alk In special cases, picture-leaflets 
have been delivered into the heart of Communist-menaced areas 

uppendix 2-D). ‘Total audiences run into the hundreds of millions 

Filmstrips and photo displavs are used by USIE information centers 
everywhere, and extended out through the population by use in labor 
organizations and schools. They carry such messages of warning as 


“They Always Sas No’’-—the record of Russia’s obstruction to U.N. 
action—and such messages of hope and confidence as “General Eisen- 
hower”’ and “A Better Life for Farmer Lin’’-—the story of the joint 


Chinese-American program to assist farmers in Formosa. 
Press materials 

Factual information on the lies and treacheries of international 
communism and on the strength, progress, and ideals of the United 
States and other free nations flows steadily into the press of all non- 
Communist areas from USIE press operations in each country, ex- 
pressing the basic themes in news, feature articles, photogray yhs, and 
cartoons. Such material reaches approximately 100 million people 
through some 10,000 foreign newspapers and magazines, which among 
them print an average of about 400,000 column inches—equivalent 
to 2,500 full-size newspaper pages—of USIE materials per month. 
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Examples of the many types of press material adapted to various 
purposes and audiences will be found in the answers to later questions. 
The chief categories are 

News.—A 9,000-word Wireless Bulletin, in five regionalized trans- 
missions, is delivered instantaneously by Morse wireless each day to 
67 USIE missions, which in turn distribute it, in local languages, to 
editors for publication and background information. USIE news 
reports accurately and with direct quotations the activities of the 
Congress and executive branch; the United States role in United 
Nations activities, the programs and acts of recognized private 
American organizations which combat communism or strengthen the 
free world cause, and United States editorial comment on world 
affairs. Supplementing it is an alert and rapid special news service 
to individual countries and regions, dealing with United States events 
of special interest to each suc h country; visitors to the United States, 
and information requested by USIE officers abroad to help them 
carry on local programs. Photographs of major events in Washington, 
the United Nations, in Korea and elsewhere are also provided for 
foreign publications everywhere. 

Feature materials.—Outstanding articles from American magazines 
and newspapers attacking communism or demonstrating United 
States principles and accomplishments are copyright-cleared for re- 
printing by foreign publications. Air Bulletins (clipsheets of brief 
articles addressed to special audiences such as labor, farmers, etc.) 
and a variety of staff-written articles are provided, as well as sets of 
photographs demonstrating long-range themes. To reach remote 
areas, provincial newspapers and small publications abroad are given 
ready-made printing plates, made of plastic and carrying both photo- 
graphs and stinging anti-Communist cartoons from the American 
press, at the rate of 60,000 per month. 


Information centers 


A less direct but no less effective method of influencing both target 
groups outside the iron curtain is provided by the network of USIE 
information centers and binational centers abroad, currently reaching 
a total of 180 in 78 countries. 

With average libraries of more than 5,000 books, periodicals, Gov- 
ernment publications and other printed materials, they are used by 
national leaders of all types in obtaining information with which to 
improve their local institutions and combat communism. Govern- 
ment officials engaged in drafting their constitutions and national 
laws consult corresponding American documents; labor leaders fighting 
Communist infiltration in their own unions get ammunition on the 
evils of communism and United States methods of combating it from 
American books and periodicals. 

Through these centers also, local publishers have been encouraged 
and assisted in printing editions of significant books (‘‘Constitution 
of the United States and Other Historical Documents,” for example, 
and Kravchenko’s ‘1 Chose Freedom’’). American books, many of 
them contributed by United States publishers, are given to key 
foreign government officials and organization heads; 800,000 or more 
in this year’s program. 

Last year, information centers throughout the world recorded 
total of 24,000,000 visitors. 


98970—52———3 
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Exchange of persons 

Most selective of all media, and therefore capable of enormous 
direct influence on key target groups, is the bate of foreigners to 
the United States and sending Americans abroad to exchange knowl- 
ledge and ideas 

To carry out our basic themes, special attention is being given to 

visits to the United States by foreign government officials, labor 
leaders, and important members of the communications professions 
such as journalists, radio broadcasters, and publishers. More than 
one-quarter of the some 8,000 exchanges being programed in fiscal 
vear 1952 are in this “leader’’ category—each of whom can personally 
influence thousands or millions of his countrymen on his return home. 
USIE cooperates with the technical exchange program, the foreign 
economic program, and NATO in such activities. Exchanges serve 
not only to strengthen the democratic cause outside the iron curtain, 
vut also to undermine Communist strength in free countries. By 
selection of carefully screened union leaders from labor groups which 
are Communist strongholds abroad, USIE arms there men with in- 
formation and know-how, gained from conferences with American 
anti-Communist leaders in the labor movement, to go home and 
“clean out’? their own unions—to drive out Communist organizers 
and win back workers who have been duped into following them. 

In addition to the great influence which these visitors themselves 
have, the observations and reactions of leaders, students, and other 
exchangees are exploited in all media—-through radio interviews, press 
and photographie stories, films, and in information center lectures and 
vther programs—after they return home. 

Accomplishments and specific applications of the programs briefly 
outlined above are illustrated in detail in the responses to questions 
4 through 13, which follow. 


QUESTION 3 


Have you published a handbook of facts and themes against 
communism used by your employees as a guide in the field 
of psychological warfare? If so, please attach copy. 


The most recent example of such a publication is Guides in In- 
fluencing Mass Opinion, produced for the Department of State through 
the Business Advisory Committee to the Information and Educational 

Exchange program, of which Mr. Philip Reed, of General Electric, is 
chairman. The actual work was done by the Young & Rubicam 
advertising agency through the following circumstances: 

At the first meeting of the committee, Mr. Sigurd Larmon, president 
of Young & Rubicam, offered to assist in improving the Department’s 
program. He was invited by Mr. Barrett to conduet any sort of 
investigation necessary to arrive at a sound opinion on the entire scope 
of operations. Mr. Larmon appointed a task force from his agency, 
who were cleared for security and set to studying our operations. 
With generous expenditure of time, effort, and expense they prepared 
this booklet which has now been distributed to USIE staffs in all 
overseas posts and in Washington and New York. 
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Another type of material distributed to our employees overseas 
serves both as a guide to propaganda campaigning and as a source of 
campaign materials. These are the monthly “kits”? which are pre- 
pared by the press and publications operation. The first of these kits 
was wrapped around the title “Essentials of Peace,” and exposed the 
spurious nature of Soviet , e proposals point by point. 

The next kit, “Peace of Reconciliation,” dealt with the Japanese 
Peace Treaty as an uae of a genuine and just instrument 
concept, underlining the contrasts with U.S. 5. R. 
conquered peoples. 


and 
dealings with its 


This was followed by one on ‘Freedom or Slavery,” which cited 
chapter and verse on Soviet practice, even to including an accurate 
map of U.S. 5S. R. slave-labor camps. 

The October kit was entitled “‘Korea: Pattern for Aggression,” 
and showed in detail how the Communist python 
colonial sheep 

The kit for November dealt with the history 


swallows the 


of minority probl ‘ms 
in every quarter of the globe, showing (1 8 this problem is not 


uniquely one involving Negroes nor one confined to the United st 


ted utes 
(whose treatment of Negroes has been viciously slandered by Com- 
MiunIst propagandists ; (2) that, on the contrary, the problem its 
universal, and that efforts to Wipe it out must be universal; and (3) 


that. in conerete efforts to wipe it out, the United States is doin 


rather more than most, and certainly more than the U. S.S. R 
The December kit is a ‘‘We-and-thev” vear-end review of aceom- 
plishments versus tale with the obvious implications 


In these kits we use every scrap of telling material, whether from 


trade books and publications, or specially prepared for us by qualified 
outside authorities, or assembled by our stalf from the wealth of 
Communist materials used in our regular flow abiiodd: These 
are particularly useful since the essence of su 


anti- 
kits 
ecessful propaganda lies 
hitting hard on specific issues such as those dealt with in t! i 


Lire kits 

Other recent publications distributed include: 
100 Things You Besse Know About Communism”: Revised 
fecsemiice * 1, 1950 repared and released by the Committe 
on Cae oasis Activities, United States House of Repre- 


sentatives 
“The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism”: Report 
of Subcommittee No. 5, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
ae it No. 619, with supplements [ and I], 1948. 
Confuse and Control—Soviet Techniques in 
Department of State Publication 4107, 1951. 

All of the regular series of press materials contain factual articles 
on communism and, in addition, there are two special series devoted 
exclusively to this subject (appendix 3-A). These provide USIE 
offices with material which not only ean be infiltrated into publications 
and radio programs abroad, but also can be used 
personal conversation 


Germany 


in lectures and 


Another series of documents which may be cited in 
question is the “USIE Country Program Plan” for each country 
more than 80 in all—where USIE operates. These — are 


answer to this 


prepared jointly by the field officers under the direction of the chief 


of mission and by State Department officers (appendix 3—B) 


— 
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‘These country papers contain: 

I. Priority information aims and objectives (in each country). 
Il. Priority targe et groups. 
III. Relation of priority target groups to media. 
[V. Statements of evaluation of program. 

These country plans are confidential and are not printed, but 
hectographed. 

Our employees are provided with a varied arsenal of aids and guides 
in their work, including not only handbooks and formal policy direc- 
tion but materials from many sources which will round out their 
indoctrination in information techniques and the Communist tactics, 
with which they must cope. One final and interesting example was 
an article by Jean Paul David, the famous director of the hard-hitting 
French anti-Communist movement “Paix et Liberté,” on the theory 
and practice of Russia psychological warfare, which was reproduced 
from the publication United Nations World and distributed to 
USIE staffs here and abroad. 


QUESTION 4 


What is being done to reach the ranks of (1) labor, (2) 
peasants, (3) farmers in Communist countries and non-Com- 
munist countries in order to explode the myth that the 
Communist movement and the Communist governments 
have at heart the interests of these groups? 


Major effort is being made to reach labor, peasants and farmers in 
key countries and to win them for our side. To do so, we strive 
continually to explode the myths which the Cominform has long been 
promulgating: that class struggle is inevitable and that the Com- 
munist Party, and it alone, has the interests of workers in factory and 
farm at heart. For these audiences, so far as possible, we avoid 
dialectic debate and concentrate upon showing the facts, which speak 
for themselves, either for our side and/or against the Communist 
Party. 

In the following report special mention will be made of some of the 
activities designed to reach peasants and farmers, whenever their 
interests are substantially separate from those of industrial wage 
earners. In some countries the agricultural worker is a wage earner 
holding membership in a trade-union and reachable through the same 
media and with the same channels as the industrial worker. Hence, 
special mention will be made of material for peasants and farmers only 
when it is designed exclusively for them. 

Among our appeals to working people in other countries are— 

That workers in the United States and other free countries 
have many essential common problems and common privileges, 
while the workers in the U.S. S. R. and its captive countries are 
victims of a totalitarian dictatorship. 

That the well-being of working people depends essentially 
upon the maintenance of freedom and free institutions ; while 
communism is a snare and a delusion which imprisons all under 
its control and threatens nonconformists with the horrors of the 
forced-labor camp. 
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3. That free labor umions are the vehicle through which free 
labor can and does make real progress for its members and their 
families; while Communist unions serve the state by exploiting 
their members. 

4. That American labor has made many gains because of the 
strength of their free and independent trade unions and that 
workers in other countries can do likewise; while in the U.S. S. R. 
and captive countries, the so-called labor front actually enforces 
the ‘‘speed-up”’ and “‘stretch-out.”’ 

5. That American trade unions have joined with the free labor 
unions of other countries in the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; while the World Federation of Trade Unions 
is the tool of the Cominform and has only Communist-controlled 
unions in its membership. 

6. That the International Trade Secretariats are an effective 
bond of unity between American workers and the free workers 
of other lands in advancing the interests of workers and in de- 
fending basic freedoms; while the WFTU Trade Departments are 
shams set up for propaganda. 

7. That American trade unionism has been particularly strong 
because it has been an economic labor movement, essentially 
nonpartisan and nondenominational; while Communist infiltra- 
tion will ruin labor unions unless exposed and repelled. 

8. That workers of all political beliefs, creeds, and races join 
together in the American labor movement; while the Communist 
Party controls the Communist labor front. 

9. That free-world labor is a powerful force speaking on behalf 
of workers to international agencies, and through their national! 
affiliates, to individual governments, while Stalinism enslaves 
millions through slave-labor camps. 

Whenever possible, we utilize the assistance of the American labor 
movement and, at the same time, seek to avoid the appearance of 
pressing American formulas or methods upon the workers of other 
countries. We avoid overemphasis on those phases of the high 
standard of living enjoved by American labor which might make 
workers in other countries unduly conscious of the differences dividing 
them from, rather than the points of similarity uniting them with, 
American workers. We trv to stress, too, points of similarity rather 
than differences between our problems and the problems of free 
workers abroad. 

All common bonds are stressed. Commemoration of the recent 
anniversary of the Papal ‘Social Encyclicals’’—of especial significance 
to the membership of Christian labor unions in Europe—was carried 
forward with special radio programs and press articles by American 
labor leaders. 

We publicize progress of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
and the several international trade secretariats, as well as the regional 
organizations of these international bodies. But in doing so, we stress 
their complete autonomy in order not to undermine them by laving 
them open to a charge of being “tools of American policy.”’ 

The fact that the international labor federations disagree with some 
United States labor policies and procedures actually strengthens their 
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‘These country papers contain: 

I. Priority information aims and objectives (in each country). 
I]. Priority target groups. 

Il. Relation of priority target groups to media. 
IV. Statements of evaluation of program. 

These country plans are confidential and are not printed, but 
hectographed. 

Our employees are provided with a varied arsenal of aids and guides 
in their work, including not only handbooks and formal policy direc- 
tion but materials from many sources which will round out their 
indoctrination in information techniques and the Communist tactics, 
with which they must cope. One final and interesting example was 
an article by Jean Paul David, the famous director of the hard-hitting 
French anti-Communist movement “Paix et Liberté,’ on the theory 
and practice of Russia psychological warfare, which was reproduced 
from the publication United Nations World and _ distributed to 
USIE staffs here and abroad. 


I 


QUESTION 4° 


What is being done to reach the ranks of (1) labor, (2) 
peasants, (3) farmers in Communist countries and non-Com- 
munist countries in order to explode the myth that the 
Communist movement and the Communist governments 
have at heart the interests of these groups? 


Major effort is being made to reach labor, peasants and farmers in 
key countries and to win them for our side. ‘To do so, we strive 
continually to explode the myths which the Cominform has long been 
promulgating: that class struggle is inevitable and that the Com- 
munist Party, and it alone, has the interests of workers in factory and 
farm at heart. For these audiences, so far as possible; we avoid 
dialectic debate and concentrate upon showing the facts, which speak 
for themselves, either for our side and/or against the Communist 
Party. 

In the following report special mention will be made of some of the 
activities designed to reach peasants and farmers, whenever their 
interests are substantially separate from those of industrial wage 
earners. In some countries the agricultural worker is a wage earner 
holding membership in a trade-union and reachable through the same 
media and with the same channels as the industrial worker. Hence, 
special mention will be made of material for peasants and farmers only 
when it is designed exclusively for them. 

Among our appeals to working people in other countries are— 

That workers in the United States and other free countries 
have many essential common ee and common privileges, 
while the workers in the U.S. S. R. and its captive countries are 
vic tims of a totalitarian dic ‘tatorship. 

That the well-being of working people depends essentially 
upon the maintenance of freedom ‘and free institutions; while 
communism is a snare and a delusion which imprisons all under 
its control and threatens nonconformists with the horrors of the 
forced-labor camp. 
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3. That free labor unions are the vehicle through which free 
labor can and does make real progress for its members and their 
families; while Communist unions serve the state by exploiting 
their members. 

4. That American labor has made many gains because of the 
strength of their free and independent trade unions and that 
workers in other countries can do likewise; while in the U.S. S. R. 
and captive countries, the so-called labor front actually enforces 
the “speed-up” and “‘stretch-out.”’ 

5. That American trade unions have joined with the free labor 
unions of other countries in the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; while the World Federation of Trade Unions 
is the tool of the Cominform and has only Communist-controlled 
unions in its membership. 

6. That the International Trade Secretariats are an effective 
bond of unity between American workers and the free workers 
of other lands in advancing the interests of workers and in de- 
fending basie freedoms; while the WFTU Trade Departments are 
shams set up for propaganda. 

7. That American trade unionism has been particularly strong 
because it has been an economic labor movement, essentially 
nonpartisan and nondenominational; while Communist infiltra- 
tion will ruin labor unions unless exposed and repelled. 

8. That workers of all political beliefs, creeds, and races join 
together in the American labor movement; while the Communist 
Party controls the Communist labor front. 

9. That free-world labor is a powerful force speaking on behalf 
of workers to international agencies, and through their national 
affiliates, to individual governments, while Stalinism enslaves 
millions through slave-labor camps. 

Whenever possible, we utilize the assistance of the American labor 
movement and, at the same time, seek to avoid the appearance of 
pressing American formulas or methods upon the workers of other 
countries. We avoid overemphasis on those phases of the high 
standard of living enjoyed by American labor which might make 
workers in other countries unduly conscious of the differences dividing 
them from, rather than the points of similarity uniting them with, 
American workers. We try to stress, too, points of similarity rather 
than differences between our problems and the problems of free 
workers abroad. 

All common bonds are stressed. Commemoration of the recent 
anniversary of the Papal “Social Encyclicals’’—of especial significance 
to the membership of Christian labor unions in Europe—was carried 
forward with special radio programs and press articles by American 
labor leaders, 

We publicize progress of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
and the several international trade secretariats, as well as the regional 
organizations of these international bodies. But in doing so, we stress 
their complete autonomy in order not to undermine them by laving 
them open to a charge of being ‘‘tools of American policy.” 

The fact that the international labor federations disagree with some 
United States labor policies and procedures actually strengthens their 
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influence with workers abroad, who are wary of government 
domination. 

Similarly, we benefit from the activities of the Free Trade Union 
Committee of the AFL, even while respecting fully its insistence upon 
complete independence of any Government sponsorship. We have 
asked for the committee’s expert advice on many occasions and our 
output has benefited from it. 

The relationship between farm organizations in this country and 
those of foreign countries is not so well developed as in the industrial 
labor field. The International Confederation of Cooperatives is 
perhaps the agency which most nearly attracts the interest of farmers 
abroad. bitaedingiy: material on cooperatives is often utilized to 
show the similar problems and approaches among farmers here and 
abroad, in contrast with Communist regimentation of farmers of all 
sorts through the device of the collective ‘ 


SPECIALIZED LABOR ACTIVITIES 


In developing the ‘Campaign of Truth’, steps were taken promptly 
to obtain expert staff members for key spots abroad, to conduct local 
campaigns directed to the workers. The assistance of the Labor 
Department and the trade-union movement was requested, and indi- 
viduals selected for specific assignments. The persons so employed 
have previously worked for Labor Press Associated; the Seafarers’ 
International Union; the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, State, 
County and Municipal Employees (AFL); the Office Employees 
Union; and the New York State Labor Relations Board. 

The spec ial role of these labor-information officers abroad is to feed 
USIE materials and themes into labor channels through the local 
leaders and organizations. In some cases they simply persuade local 
unions to use our press materials in their publications, our films in their 


educational services, etc. In others, they provide ideas, information, 
and raw materials with which the local unions conduct anti-Com- 
munist or other programs in their own names. Again, they may 


encourage the leaders to undertake campaigns which carry out our 
basic objectives—without directly using USIE material at all. 

In areas where no labor information specialist can be assigned, the 
public-affairs officer or information officer secures the advice and 
assistance of the labor attaché in preparing materials addressed to 
workers’ groups or promoting local labor activities. For example, one 
public-affairs officer and labor attaché, in collaboration, utilized the 
occasion of American Labor Day to issue a booklet and radio broad- 
casts with messages from American labor leaders in English and in 
Jocal tongue, after which local trade-union leaders were invited to a 
reception given jointly by the two Embassy officers. The oo con- 
taining the statements was locally produced, and featured a cover 
picturing an American and a local worker arm-in-arm. 

To provide specialized paidiuah and supervision of the output for 
labor audiences by the Department’s media divisions, a labor adviser 
is attached to the office of the General Manager of the Information 
Education program. He has worked intensively with media and 
regional e a rts and with leaders of the labor movement and Govern- 
ment agencies concerned in stimulating information programs abroad, 
and two conferences have been held with a group of labor leaders and 
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Government officials to explore needs and resources to tell our story 
to workers abroad. 

In developing information materials for use abroad, it is being kept 
in mind that the USIE output must be persuasive; must avoid the 
appearance of boasting about American conditions, or of interfering 
in domestic affairs through open criticism or suggestion. To reach 
workers and their families in any specific country, we enroll the help 
of the labor leaders in that country, present or potential, and stimu- 
late them to carry messages which, we show them, are in the interests 
of their people, through their own channels. These include word-of- 
mouth advice through the lines of organization; speeches by their 
leadership, membership meetings, membership bulletins, articles in 
the labor press, labor radio programs, motion pictures, posters, and 
the various forms of recognized information and entertainment 

A striking example of concerted across-the-board action in one 
European country will be found in the classified appendix to this 
document (appendix 4—A 

Our objective is to reach agricultural workers as well as industrial 
workers, but in most countries organization among agricultural work- 
ers is so limited that our programs depend mainly on direct-to-con- 
sumer film showings, posters or leaflets, although educational and 
religious channels are used as available. 

To utilize the technique of using local organizations and inspiring 
local campaigns, the campaign ‘kit’? has been developed for use by 
USIE staffs overseas. Kit No. 2, issued September 15 under the 
caption “Freedom or slavery—the fate of man under ree , 
comprises a complete recits al of the free world’s denunciation of slave 
labor as practiced in the U.S.S. R. The kit contains pamphlet i 
leaflet models, poster suggestions, photographs and cartoons, articles 
for press use, background information for lecturers or local writers, 
and suggestions for the mounting and publicizing of an intensive cam- 
paign on the subject through local organizations 

Starting on the next page is a media-by-media description of the 
work being done to reach the ranks of labor, peasants, and farmers 
through various modes of mass communication used in the USIE 
program. 

MEDIA ACTIVITIES 


Radio: International broadcasting 


In addition to labor-interest material in its general programs, the 
Voice of America has carried on an effective weekly commentary and 
news summary for workers abroad. VOA’s labor desk a the 
cooperation of the AFL and the CIO in exploiting ideological issues 
to undermine the Connbigniddabiemaaiinds line. A series of Biel 
casts on forced labor has been supplemented by broadeasts by defectors 
who could contrast working conditions under Soviet domination with 
those of the free world. 

VOA has covered national labor conventions and utilized the oppor- 
tunities for interviews with, and recorded messages from, foreign 
fF ibor le ade ‘rs, espec Fi ally those in e xile. \ OA covere al the i¢ ETI 
Congress at Milan and its regional ¢ range es in Karachi and Mexico 
i ity, and this coverage was utilized | »\ the International Press and 
Publieations staff for servicing our missions abroad which, in turn, 
used appropriate stories for local labor and general press. 
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To indicate the specialized approach of VOA, the following themes 
were adopted as the hard-hitting integrated message for 1 month 
(August 1951): 

1. Communists repress free labor unions wherever they gain 
control. 
They introduce Stakhanovisation and speed-ups. 
Labor of satellite countries is used by the Russians. 
Russia has low standards of living, with high income privileges 
for party officials. 
5. Communist Parties have wrecked free labor movements 
throughout the world. 

6. Free labor movements throughout the world oppose Soviet 

slavery. 

7. The U.S. S. R. is a land of slave, not free, labor. 

Scripts carrying out these themes included 
No Script 

17 How Stakhanovism Works in Poland 

49 Real Wages in Iron Curtain Countries 

61 ICFTU Accuses Soviets of Violating Labor Rights 

62 On Soviet Seamen 

74 Herschel Himmelfarb—Slave Laborer 
5 Four Who Fled (Series) 
> Four Who Fled (Series) 

7 Four Who Filed (Series) 

97 The Battle of the Ports 

98 The Communist Decline in the Free World 
99 ICFTU Lifts the Iron Curtain 

100 Spotlight on Dictatorship 

109 How Soviet Trade Unions Function 


Hm Co DO 


111 Crisis in the Cominform 

114 Not Capitalism vs. Communism But Freedom vs. Red Imperialism 
123 and 

133 Unions in Communist Countries 

132 Which Revolution Benefits Workers? 

135 Soviet Imperialism Plunders Asia 

139 Weaknesses of Soviet Communism 

144. Slave Labor Spreads in Poland 

155 Red China Admits Slave Labor 

161 The Birth of Soviet Slavery 


Such labor themes are sharply focused in broadcasts to Communist 
countries. As an example, the following excerpts are quoted from a 
Russian-language interview with Dr. Lazar Tepper of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union on January 3, 1951: 


Tepper. The Soviet contract only looks like a collective agreement. Actually 
it has nothing in common with the collective agreement as we find it in lands with 
free labor movements 

NARRATOR. You speak of lands with free labor movements because I suppose 
the union contract performs the same function in capitalist America and in semi- 
socialist present-day Britain. The decisive fact is that these agreements are ent- 
ered into by free and independent unions in those countries as against the Soviet 
situation in which the idea of free trade-unions cannot even be considered. 

Tepper. Yes; there are the most profound kinds of differences between union 
contracts in the United States and in the Soviet Union. The basic element in 
the Soviet contract is maximum output by the worker; conditions of work are a 
subordinate, third-class issue. The basic aim in negotiating an American union 
contract, on the other hand, is to secure the best possible working conditions for 
the worker, and in particular, the best possible pay. This means, simply, that the 


Soviet trade-unions serve the management, the American trade-unions serve the 
workers 
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Labor features beamed to Eastern Europe deal with issues and 
events close to the listener’s own experience. For example: 


Date Title Languagt 
Sept. 15 | Interview with Engineer of Freedom Train Czech. 
Sept. 23 | Life in Poland Today—Wages and Output Polish. 
Sept. 21 Life in Poland Today—Drive for More Miners Polish 
Aug. 25 | Labor Behind Iron Curtain Rumanian 
Aug. 10 | Labor Special—Exiled Unionists Appeal to Iron | Rumania 

Curtain Youth. 
Sept. 9 Czech Miners Day Czech. 
Sept. 7 | Working Norms for 1952__ - Gzech. 
Aug. 17 | Workers in Czechoslovakia Czech 
Aug. 11 | Soviet Slave Empire Czech. 
Sept. 12 | Bulgarian Workers Appeal to Free World Julgariat 
Sept. 6 | Hungarian Labor Resistance Hungarian 


Excerpts of broadcasts to Western Europe illustrate the efforts to 
explode Communist myths by the contrast of American practice. 
To Italy one broadcast made the following points: 


The problem of industrial and agricultural productivity has become an actuality 
in = countries of Western Europe and especially in those which participate 
in the Marshall plan. The recent announcement of the program of ECA, which 
has the goal of increasing the general productivity,-has attracted the attention 
of economists and of numerous leaders of free labor unions. However, the Com- 
munists, as was to be expected, hurriedly tried to define the program of ECA as 
a means of exploiting the free European worker. * * * The Communist 
leaders of Italy * * * know well that higher productivity is not promoted 
by the “‘Stakhanovism”’ which is so much in vogue in the economic system of the 
Soviets, that it is not promoted by the exploitation of the worker who is obliged 
to produce more and more to the point of exhaustion of his physical energies 
rather, that it is promoted by technical improvement, by increased cooperation 
in the spirit of a real community of interests between the worker and the employer, 
in such fashion permitting reduction of costs of production to a minimum and 
augmenting the total volume of business * * * perhaps for all the above 
me ‘ntioned reasons that the Communist wire-pullers are opposed to the new ECA 
program? They understand, maybe, that the Italian workingmen are certain to 
profit from increased industrial productivity (Labor Review, August 17, 1951 


To Spain, a political commentary on August 2, 1951, declared: 


That ‘‘Workers’ Paradise’”’ in which they say that an end has been put to 
poverty, to the exploitation of man by man, to unemployment and to economic 
crises, after thirty vears of existence is nothing but an enormous system of slavery 
in which even the ‘‘free’? workers are exploited in a wicked manner by the State 


giving them starvation wages and surviving on the lowest standard of living in 
Europe, while approximately 10 pereent of the population is in the process of 
committing its bones to a slow death in the forced labor camps * * * (Political 


Commentary, August 2, 1951 


In a Labor Day feature to Austria, a broadcast on September 2, 
1951, made these declarations: 


The totalitarian systems attempted and continue to attempt to undermine 
and to destroy these principles. * * * They place the rule of terror above the 
working man’s right to freedom. He ean no longer freely choose his place of 
employment; instead, he is forced to work wherever the regime orders him to g 
His working time is arbitrarily prescribed for him. He must accept as a 


a Wag 

whatever is granted him by the rohan powers Woe to the worker who protests 
against the regime with even a single word. He is sure to land in a foreed-labor 
camp. Foreed labor is the greatest degradation of the concept of work that has 
ever been devised. So long as foreed labor exists anvwhere in the world, evet the 


freest man cannot breathe with complete freedom, for the dignity of his work is 


989T0—52- 4 
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polluted by the slavery of others. So long as forced labor exists anywhere in the 
vorid, no thinking honest man can enjoy a clear conscience. (Labor Day feature 
to Austria, September 2, 1951 

To reach farmers and peasents, VOA continually presents material 
through agricultural commentaries to show the falsity of Communist 
promises, the advantages of American experience, and democratic 
measures for land reform. These are evidenced by such broadcasts 


as the following 


(4¢) 1951—Sept. 7 Land for Those Who Till It (land policies U. S. and 
U.S. 8S. R.). 
June 21 Che Agrarian Revolution (social revolution). 
June 12 The Agrarian Revolution (technological revolution). 
\pr. 18 The Bulgarian Peasant and Collectivization. 
Apr. 12 North Korea, Soviet Satellite (false promises bard 
Mar. 27 Agrarian Revolution in Japan. 
(4h) Mar. 14 Che Peasant and the Politburo. 
is Feb 14 Soviet State Farms and Soviet Collectives 
(41) Feb. 2 fransplanting Democracy—the example of Japan (reform 


lemocratic stvle 


(4)) Feb. 1 Land Reform Still Continuing in ROK, 
Such themes are focused on specific countries with direct com- 
mentaries on their own experiences, such as the following excerpts 
from two Russian language scripts: 


The Communists assert that collectivization is the most democratic solution 


of the agrarian problen Experience, however, proves that the productiveness 
f free labor is much higher than that in the oppressed Kolkhoz. It would appear 


strange if the peasants opposed collectivization if it were really beneficial for them. 
Meanwhile, in all Communist-dominated countries, the peasants oppose with 


hatred the collectivization svstem and the food supply obligations. The simple 


explanation of that reaction is the fact that the peasants of the whole world are 





sed to being free men and to cultivate their own land, whereas the Communists 
ake away their land and freedom (Peasants Resist Collectivization, Russian 
Language Service, Au st 26, 1951 
The struggle against the peasants has been going on in Russia since the Soviet 
regime has been established According to figures of American experts, at least 
7,000,000 peasants perished during the collectivization This loss does not stop 
Russian p they continue to fight the Communist Party and the Soviet 
I I} pea I striving for economic freedon They wish to have 
! ver their labor and their products. 
H 1 | 1 peasant no to resist and ot to fight against the 
{ s il i { x i nake siaves Ol I ; 
Sov re 1 is robbed them and forced them to join the kolkhozes so 
us r bread and other products. 
It vhich the Soviet regime fears to see among its 
kolkhoz syst exists, the peasants will t feel 
} \ rr \ ore the peasants to play the Communist 
: , +} | SS SS 2 No. 4 Sept nber 29, 1951 
\gricultural featu beamed to the European satellites also strike 
close to hye rie . 
| Langua 
Sey 1S | Russia Advise Czech Farmers Hungarian 
Au Soviet Difficulties With Satellite Harvesting Rumanian. 
Aug. 21 |, Communist Propaganda During Harvest Time Czech. 
Sept. 8 Communist Exploitation of the Albanian Farmer Albanian. 
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The following broadcasts to China told listeners about the subjection 
that the Soviet farm system implies. Contrasts with free Asian 
reforms are made: 


The poucy of land reform sponsored by the 


( (Chinese Communists 1s t he 
doctrine of Dr. Sun Yat-sen on ‘Equalization of Land Ownership” and *‘Land to 
Tillers’”’ as claimed It is not suitable for China. It is the beginning of Soviet- 
type collective farms, no individual farming being possible under the Communist 
system of economy The purpose is the subjection of the entire rural population 


to the close supervision and tight control of the Communists (Land Reform 
Under Communism, Mareh 1, 1951, Cantonese; March 6, 1951, Mandari 


Mareh 9, 1951, Amoy 
for many years the Kremlin masters have been making many promises about 
land reform What is the record of Soviet-controlled so-called land reform? 
Let us look at what has happened to those who have succumbed to the 
false promises of the Kremlin. In the Soviet Union itself the peasants are once 
and for all being deprived of any title or claim to the land which they farm 


In Soviet-dominated North Korea the North Korean farmers them- 


sel\ called land reform a hoax. In North Korea the farmers have no title to 
their land and no assurance that they will ever own it. The North Korean farmer 
had t paV Ih re than 50 percent of his crops as taxes to the (,overnment 

Now let us look at land reform in the free countries of Asia Despite war and 
destruction, the Republic of Korea is nearing completion of a huge land-d yu 
tion program a. details follow showing benefits to farmers March 20 


LYS0, (Chinese unit 


The United States position on land reform is contrasted with the 
Soviet method in the followine selection from VOA broadeasts to 


Italy ‘ 


The | 5. A proposed in the FAO of the U. N to utilize all the resources of 








the organs of technical assistance of the U. N. in order to bring about agrarian 
reform (in depressed areas). The American proposal Vas opposed only b the 
Soviet bloc + In replv. the Delegate S. reminded his fel ‘legates 
that agrarian reform Soviet style has reduced the agriculturist to the sofa 
slave to the state. He also reminded : . ’ that the Stalini I rims re- 
sulted in the death or liquidation of millions of Soviet peasants 7” ’ . Bre - 
fast Show, September ty 1O5]1 

rhe following excerpt from a broadeast to spain points out the 
. : a 
moviet systems enmity to even small landholders 

Under the Soviet stem, even the small skilled orkKers a ! ‘ i ) 
have { ee Ol und, are assified as ‘‘capitalis ind landholde a e 
classification of “enemies of the people” included all those who are s pected f 
being enemies of Stalir regime The Stalinist concept « tii dictator i 
the proletariat” is none other than the dictatorship of the ( inist Part and 
this party it ] I tt les otic grip of St ! ’ . T ( ! 1 
whicl ‘lerated t hat of raising up cries of praise and d 
Stal und his work Political Commenta \ ist 2, 1951 
Pri ! publ f N 
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rhe international Press ana I UDIIeAtIONs Division has developed 

ad 2% ‘ : : 
a lighlv specialized treatment of labor subjects to take advantage of 

; .? wma . | — 9 2 —_— ee _ + 
USIE’s widespread contacts with labor organizations abroad. Its 
labor desk, wot cng closely with its radio count rpart, prepares a 
weekly Labor Air Builetin which serves as a clip sheet for USIE 
offices and their labor targets It also provides fast labor coverage for 
ie +72, "ae ee 3 : hy pes 
the Wireless Bulletin, and items of special interest to specific areas. 


\s examples of its coverage of labor stories, two issues of the ‘Labor 
\ir Bulletin” are appended. The April 4 issue includes stories which 
llustrate progress of U trs 
State 


\ ; . 
inberest in promoting trade-unionism abroad avn expost ot 


f United States trade-unions, evidence of | nited (4k) 
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slave labor, Socialists’ criticism of Soviet imperialism, and a ‘“Byliner”’ 
by Matthew Woll on “American Labor and the World Struggle for 
Freedom”. The Labor Day issue, dispatched on August 16, is self- 
explanatory. Its contents were widely used and evoked a special 
attack by the Communist-front “Vapas Sana” of Helsinki on Sep- 
tember 

Regionalized stories sent by wireless to expose Communist exploita- 
tion of labor and peasants include interviews with North Korean 
factory and office workers who escaped to the south. 

As examples of special press features the following titles were 
dispatched to all USIE offices in the Far East: 

“Former Communist Unmasks Hypocrisy of Red Reégime’s 
Promises to Koreans’”’ 

“Soviet Imperialism Plunders Asia”’ 

“Red Leaders in Russia Enslave Their Own People” 

“Growth of Soviet Slavery Traced”’ 

“Chinese Farmers Grow Hungrier Under Communists”’ 

“Something Must Be Done To Save ‘Model Workers,’ Shanghai 
Communist Paper Says’’ 

“Workers Conditions Get Worse Under Russian Communism’”’ 

News photos have been advantageously employed to illustrate 
these feature materials and to tell the story of American labor and 
how it lives and works. Sets of photos for foreign magazine use 
contrast free-world and Russian working conditions. For example, 
“Picture Story 281” shows the comparative times American and 
Russian labor must work to buy various commodities. Coverage of 
foreign labor visitors to the United States has been especially effective 
in certain areas of the European labor movement. American cartoons 
for foreign press use hit labor themes, for example: the Fitzpatrick 
cartoon to commemorate the opening of the ICFTU Congress at 
Milan, showing an Eastern European worker looking wistfully out 
over the iron curtain at the ICFTU banner. 

The foreed-labor kit previously me ‘ntioned, “Freedom or Slavery— 
The Fate of Man Under Communism,” is designed as a source book 
for specific news, feature materials, pamphlets, and poster displays, to 
be exploited by the public-affairs officer in accordance with the local 
situation. Incidentally, this kit was prepared before the ICFTU 
publication, “Stalin’s Slave Camps” had been published. The latter 
is being distributed as a supplementary item. 

Leaflets are field-produced for specific urgent operations. In one 
of the major European strongholds of communism, there were written 
and published without attribution three powerful leaflets prior to the 
important provincial elections (appendix 4—B). One and a quarter 
million copies of each were distributed indigenously to workers, teach- 
ers, and students 

The Publications Branch has prepared many pilot model editions of 
pamphlets for production abro: ul in appropriate language editions. 
Titles and quantities already distributed and in productign are— 


Fo lahor 
‘American Labor Unions—Their Role in the Free World” (19 
languages, 819,175 copies). 
‘Labor United for Freedom” (24 languages, 772,740 copies). 
‘May Day, True and False’? (German only, 100,000 copies). 
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‘“‘Sinews of America” (24 languages, 349,500 copies). 
A striking illustrated documentation of slave labor in Soviet 
Russia (appendix 4-C) (production just beginning). 
For peasants and farmers 


A cartoon book exposing Communist duplicity toward farmers 
(appendix 4—D) (23 languages, 979,490 copies). 

A leaflet describing the fate of North Korean farmers under 
communism (appendix 4—E) (production still continuing). 

“Progress on the Land” (production still continuing). 

Facsimile reprints of anti-Communist articles from American 
publications have been widely usea. These are made available 
through appropriate channels to reach labor and farmers. 

Appeals to labor are made with articles on the extensive use of 
forced labor in iron-curtain countries, and by contrast the work of 
the free trade-unions (ICFTU) in investigating this new form of 
genocide, such as ‘“Stalin’s Slave System,” and ‘Workers of the 
Wee... «tae 

The facsimile ‘Elements of Soviet Labor Law” explains the legal 
bonds on labor organization in the U.S. S. R., and “How Russian 
Unions Operate’ shows the difficult working conditions imposed on 
the Russian people. Other articles deal with labor in the satellites. 

Articles on life in the Soviet Union show the lot of the Soviet 
worker: Fear, privation, discrimination, lack of free choice in work 
and play, such as “The Secret Police Came at Dawn” and ‘Religion 
Within the Iron Curtain.”’ 

Appeals to peasants and farmers are made through reprints like 
“The New Soviet Campaign Against the Peasants,’ and ‘Estonian 
Agriculture Under Soviet Rule,”’ which exposes the hardships of 
enforced collectivization and the resistance that the peasants put up 
to it. They also shown the disparity between Soviet promises of land 
reform and actual deed. Articles on exploitation of satellites, and 
religious- and national-group discrimination are also influential. 

Such facsmilies of American articles are distributed to influential 
writers, speakers, and labor-organization chiefs abroad as well as 
republished by local newspapers and union publications. 

One of the most useful projects under way in response to field 
requests for information material is a series of film strips being pre- 
pared in cooperation with the AFL and ClO to describe why and how 
free labor-unions are developed and operated. This material is 
designed primarily for the Far East, but is expected to be equally 
applicable to the Near East and Latin America. The production of 
this material calls for delivery of six before the end of the fiscal year, 
the first being due in about 3 months. 


Motion pictures 


Motion pictures are a primary medium for reaching labor: and 
farmer groups, especially wherever illiteracy is prevalent. Anti- 
Communist organizations have eagerly sought United States films 
which will establish a community of interest between their members 
and Americans and which will provide an attention-getting, interest- 
arousing medium for foeusing prodemocratic, anti-Communist efforts: 
An officer of the Finnish trade unions, for example, made a special 
visit to USIE to ask for some of the films he had seen at the AFL 
convention. 


(4t) 
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There are four principal means of reaching these two primary 
targets with films 

1. Distribution through commercial theaters. 

2. Loan of films through an arrangement of showings in coop- 
eration with local private and government agencies such as 
ministries of health, agriculture, education, national labor organ- 
izations, and similar groups. 

3. Nontheatrical USLE mobile unit operations which put on 
showings in remote villages and towns, reaching farm and labor 
croups which have little or no access to other sources of informa- 
tion about the United States. 

t. Special showings arranged for leaders in the fields of labor 
and agriculture. 

Films are supplied in the language of the country. The language 
commentaries of these pictures are prepared by people with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the idiomatic use of the particular language or 
dialect Local projectionists introduce the films and explain how 
they relate to problems facing the particular audience as well as 
answer questions and conduct discussions following the showing. To 
encourage this double benefit from film showings, the Department 
prepares “discussion kits,” as cited below. 

Since reaching these primary targets, particularly in the under- 
developed areas, requires suitable equipment for taking the program 
to the audience, it is worth noting that 210 mobile units are presently 
in operation and an additional 139 are on the way. In the case of 
projectors, 2,815 (including 840 in Germany and 50 in Austria) are 
currently in the field and an additional 2,185 are on order. This will 
provide a total of 349 mobile units and almost 5,000 sound projectors, 
thus providing better than 1 projector per 100,000 of our present 
estimated audience. 

It is estimated that the present film program is reaching audiences 
abroad at the rate of 400,000,000 annually. 

To reach labor groups, IMP has contracted for films through 
acquisition, adaptation, and original production. The first of the 
latter, “A Union Local,” has been completed and is now being trans- 
lated into some 26 languages for distribution abroad. This 30--min- 
ute film shows how an average labor union operates. To assist local 
exploitation, a kit of explanatory material and a pilot model handbill 
have been provided in the field. This material will also help the 
local employees in explaining American practices when they conduct 
showings away from major centers. Research is under way for the 
production of four additional films: One showing the development of 
a labor union in a newly industrialized area; one showing the ap- 
prenticeship system (being developed under the direction of the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Apprentice Training); anothes 
show ing the absence of caste barriers between labor and management: 
and a fourth on labor and management working together in this 
country 

In addition to these, IMP has acquired and widely distributed the 
film “With These Hands,’ produced by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. This has been a tremendously effective 
film among workers in English-speaking areas around the world and 
has been translated into French, German, and Italian, with Spanish 
translation now in process. Reports of the effectiveness of this film 
have come equally from such differing areas as Sweden and India. 
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Films such as those produced by the Textile Workers, the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, the Seafarers International Union, and the 
United Automobile Workers, are acquired by IMP for distribution 
abroad to meet specific requests from the field. The Twentieth 
Century Fund film called “Working Together’? is now being secured 
for the same purposes. 

Kor farmers and peasants many films have been produced or 
acquired for the purpose of assisting them to improve their own con- 
ditions, thereby earning a friendly respect for the United States and 
its people and at the same time reducing the misery on which com- 
munism thrives. Other films have been produced for the specific 
propaganda purpose of exploding the Communist myth among 
farmers and peasants, such as these two examples: 

A. A four-reel film portraying the life of a farmer in a certain 
free country, compared with what it would be under communism. 
The film portrays the Communist threat to family life and stimu- 
lates resistance to Communist ideas. 

B. A hard-hitting 2-reel cartoon-type picture, made in both 
near eastern and far eastern versions, telling the story of what 
happened to one village in each of these areas when the Commu- 
nists took over. The picture lavs bare the Communists’ insidious 
formula for gaining control—promising certain things and keep- 
ing those promises until they have won the confidence of the 
people—and then suddenly clamping down and denying all 
personal freedom—economic, religious, and social. 

Exchange of persons 


The Division of International Exchange of Persons has arranged 
for visits to the United States of labor leaders under its own leader- 
exchange program as well as collaborating in the point LV, Japanese 
and German exchange programs. 

The importance of a trade-union exchange program is so clearly 
recognized that labor leaders are one of the three major groups in 
this year’s program. The effectiveness of such a program was attested 
to recently by the enthusiastic reaction of a certain European trade- 
union leader, who toured the country on his own so as to be able to 
tell his fellow members that he had been completely free to go wherever 
he chose and investigate as fully as he desired. He intends to challenge 
the Communists to secure similarly free invitations to the U.S. 5S. R. 

This year nearly 300 foreign labor leaders and labor journalists, 
including a number from the Atlantic Pact countries, are visiting the 
United States for short periods of observation and consultations with 
labor and management officials and 58 foreign students are studying 
and observing American labor organization and practices under the 
Department’s program. 

The object of the program is to promote understanding and coopera- 
tion between American and foreign trade-union leaders and particu- 
larly to provide opportunity for foreign leaders to see at first hand the 
real facts of the American economic and social system so that they 
can spread this information among their union membership at home 
and thereby promote greater support for and confidence in American 
objectives. At approximately the same time, for example, we had 
visiting the United States a Scottish steelworkers’ leader, an Australian 
trade-unionist, an officer of the Catholic Trade Union from Germany, 
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an officer of the Protestant Trade Unions from the Netherlands, the 
secretary of one of the major labor unions of Nigeria, and a transport 
union leader from Cairo. 

These leaders visited a cross section of the United States, with 
particular emphasis upon the industries in which their own members 
are engaged and upon the trade-unions representing these industries. 
Many of them attended labor conventions, labor-union schools and 
workers’ education groups. Top American trade-union leaders were 
interviewed and rank and file members visited. American labor 
leaders agreed that this kind of exchange was one of the most produc- 
tive ways of promoting confidence and cooperation among free trade- 
unions and effective opposition to Communist propaganda. 


Information centers 


The Division of Overseas Information Centers has undertaken to 
meet the growing demand for labor publications in our information 
centers abroad. In addition to the books on trade-unionsim printed 
by American publishers, ICD has passed along pamphlets and publica- 
tions of American trade-union centers. A wide variety of union 
publications are provided regularly to the centers through the courtesy 
of the unions, while special ‘pamphlets such as the report (“The Last 
Five Years’’) describing the fight of the American Federation of 
Labor against communism and the report on how the CIO thwarted 
Communist efforts to control the electrical industry, are distributed 
in quantities abroad. 

Rural groups, for the most part, receive basic easy-reading pictorial 
materials distributed by the United States information centers, in- 
cluding United States Government publications on agricultural sub- 
jects, and translations on health, child care, and irrigation. Material 
aimed at this audience, also distributed through ICD, includes such 
hard-hitting material as ‘““Manifesto to the Peasants of Asia’ by the 
International Peasant Union, which is being translated into Viet- 
namese. 

Publications of the Department of Labor are regularly supplied. 
The ‘Monthly Labor Review” and “International Labor Review”’ 
are standard reference works widely consulted in information centers. 
Through the cooperation of the Labor Information Section of ECA, 
several thousand copies of ‘““Trans-Atlantic” are sent each month to 
our centers. 

In addition to trade union and Government agency materials, 
pertinent publications from other sources are also welcomed. For 
example, several thousand copies of “Human Relations in Modern 
Business,’’ published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., were donated to the 
program in several languages, and are expected to impress employers 
as well as workers with the extent of cooperation rather than class 
conflict in industry-labor relations in this country. 

A Singapore trade-union officer, after visiting the USIE library 
there, said: “I didn’t know that so many books had been written 
about trade unions. Of course, American labor policy doesn’t exactly 
coincide with ours, but I’m glad our local leaders here will have a 
chance to read these books and get your ideas too. I am particularly 
pleased that you have books stressing the resposibilities as well as 
the rights of unions.” 














_ 
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Many translations designed to reach the foreign worker are now 
nearing completion. A few examples of those which relate to pro- 
democratic, anti-Communist activities are: 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: ““How to Conduct 
a Union Meeting’’ (Indonesian). 

American Federation of Labor: ‘“‘Slave Labor in Russia’”’ (Italian). 

Stern, “Classless Capitalism in the USA” (Urdu). 

Woll, “Slavery, Old and New” (Vietnamese). 

Many workers request translations of anti-Communist and pro- 
democratic books, such as the following, which have been distributed. 
These help explode the Communist myth and promote confidence in 
the United States and democratic government: 

John Foster Dulles, “War or Peace’’ (Chinese). 

V. Kravchenko, “‘] Chose Freedom” (Urdu). 

QO. and R. Goslin, “Democracy” (Thai). 

S. V. Benet, ‘‘America’”’ (Thai). 

“Constitution of the United States and Other Historical Docu- 
ments” (French). 


QUESTION 5 


What effort is being made to inform the Chinese and North 
Korean peoples that they are being used as ‘‘cannon fodder”’ 
in the interest of Soviet imperialism? 


The USIE program, in coordinated action with psychological war- 
fare operations, has driven this theme home daily during Korean 
hostilities, by radio, leaflets, and airborne loudspeaker units in the 
fighting areas of Korea, and by radio and printed material channeled 
to the civilian populations of Red China and North Korea. The same 
theme is given widespread currency, through a variety of media, in 
Hong Kong, Formosa, and the Chinese communities of Southeast Asia. 
We know that without question (see appendix 2—B) material so dis- 
tributed filters back to the Chinese mainland. 

Over and over, the Chinese and North Koreans are reminded of the 
ignoble role that the Kremlin has given them. Acting under specific 
guidance, USIE media have pointed out the prodigality with which 
the Communist command has expended Chinese and Korean lives in 
carrying out Moscow's power drive;.the brutal indifference of the 
Commie rulers to human life, and specifically to the lives of their 
own forces; the criminal subservience of the Peiping puppets in the 
sacrifice of Chinese youth on a foreign battlefield in the sole interest 
of Soviet imperialism, and the senselessness of the Chinese Red’s 
so-called “human sea assault” as a military tactie—a tactie which 
wins some battles but no decisive engagements, and which bleeds to 
death the nation emnvloving it. 

We have repeatedly pointed out the crudity of the way in which 
Peiping has aped its Moscow masters, and the tragic manner in which 
it has thrown awav Chinese and Korean lives. We stress that the 
Chinese people are beine used for purposes directly against their own 
interests, through the servitude of the Chinese Communist leadership 
to the Kremlin. 
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We have stressed the truth that Moscow, and Moscow alone, gains 
from Chinese losses in Korea—in that Chinese dependence on the 
U.S. S. R. increases as these losses mount, while China’s ability to 


say “no’’ to her Kremlin bosses vanishes as her manpower is decimated. 


Broadcasts driving home these themes have been a regular part of 


the Voice of America’s message to the Far East. The following 
excerpts from Chinese language transmission are examples: 

From News Footnote: ‘‘General Chu Teh on the Red Army Day”’ 
broadcast 11-11:30 a. m., August 1, 1951: 


All the Chinese people know, say the observers, that Stalin is singularly respon- 


f ~ +} 
Por 


sible for e death of untold thousands of young Chinese men and women in Korea. 
From News Footnote: ‘Soviet Use of Chinese Troops,’’ broadcast 
8-9 a. m., August 17, 1951: 
Phe Soviet Union has absolutely no regard for the welfare and safety of the 
average Chinese Communist soldier in Korea. Most Chinese troops are considered 


merely ‘‘cannon fodder’ by their trainers, and they are sent into ‘Shuman sea’”’ 
battle with almost no training and a minimum of supplies : 

[t is clear from General Michaelis’ testimony—based on 10 months of personal 
observatior that Chinese Communist troops in Korea are being sacrificed by the 
Soviet leaders in order to weaken China at home and abroad and make Soviet 


colonization of China more eas\ 


& 


From Feature: ‘Advice from American Longshoremen to Chinese 
Workers”? broadcast, 1-1:530 a. m., August 9, 1951: 





ie Chinese workers are asked not to serve as socalled ‘‘volunteers’”’ 

the Co Army to kill the Koreans and to die in the cause of Soviet 
territorial expansior They are asked not to transport military supplies for the 
Chinese Co nists. They are also asked not to participate in any Sovict 
LZressive Mao and his followers ‘‘have gone so far as to put all the 
Chinese lives at stake and join an aggressive war in Korea against the United 


Instead of aiding Korea as alleged, the Chinese Communist troops are joining 
the defeated Korean Communists in trving to convert Korea into one of the Soviet 


From Commentary: “Comrade Stalin and Mao’’, broadcast 7:30 
p.m., August 13, 1951 


And, as this [Korean] war has dragged on, with a consequent decimation of the 


flower of China’s voung manhood, the suspicion has grown within the Chinese 
Communist Party that the Soviets are allowing the Chinese armies to be deci 


mated in order to harm not only the United Nations but also their Chinese com 
petitors TheMselve : 

Direct tactical propaganda to break enemy morale in the fighting 
area is always the responsibility of the armed services, although all 
appropriate USILE resources in Kerea are contributed to it, 

That the Chinese in Korea are dving for Soviet Russian, not Chinese 
interests, has been an important propaganda line used by army psycho- 
logical warfare operations in Korea sinee the beginning of the Chinese 
aggression. This message has been driven hema by dropping leaflets 
in the Chinese language behind the Communist lines, by loudspeaker 
units mounted on low- tying p lanes, and by radio broadcasts. Chinese 
prisoners report that propeg nda operations have played an important 
part in inducing Chinese soldiers to surrender in Korea. 

The State Department has helped the psychological operations in 


Korea by lending some of its highly trained Chinese personnel for 


translation and writing; by supplying of suitable printed materials in 
the Chinese language; and by VOA broadeasts in Chinese designed to 
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stir up discontent and disaffection m the Chinese ee stat 
also provides basic cuidance on propaganda lines as Wwe ll: ries 
on how to handle special situations which arise 

One leaflet, for North Korean troops, shows North Koreans and 
Chinese being herded into the Korean battle area by a giant figure of 
Russia. It asks five ‘Questions that every North Korean soldier 
should answer for himself,’’ ending with: ‘‘What will vour family and 
your mother country gain if you lose your life fighting for Soviet 
Russia’s imperialism?” 

Another Korean-l: anguage leaflet showed the Soviet ‘‘old brother” 


pushing North Korean and Chinese troops into battle, then refusing 
them military aid, and finally handing them a cease-fire pact and say- 
ing, ‘Talk about peace for a while.” Then the leaflet asked: “But 


does he really want peace? Or does he wish to gain time and ther 
sacrifice more North Kore: nand Chinese sold ers i another useless 
attack?” 

A Chinese language leaflet shows two hairy har<ds from the North 
reachi ne aowh to teal Manchuria and Outer Mongolia away 
China. “Protect your country and family?” it asks. “If so, why 
don’t you do it at home?” = After reciting Russia’s seizures of Chinese 
possessions and sacrifice of Chinese lives to her own ambitions, it says: 
“From the so-called Sino-Korean friendship, Vou ge 


t nothing but 
abundance of cold water. From the so-called Sino—Russian friend- 
ship, death is vour only fate. * * *” 

Another psychological warfare leaflet in Chinese shows a Chines 
figure cramming Chinese troops into the breach of a cannon, whil 
R ia 2pplauds It is titled: “Be Not C on Fodder for Ov} pe 

Similar messages in both languages are poured down on Chi 
and North Korean lines from loudspeakers mounted in low-flying 


pl: Lhes, Caus ine’ Many des ‘TLIONs 


Th ©, it should be rei ‘rated, are military psvi ‘ho logi ‘al Wart: 


bad 
operations, but they form a consistent pattern with USLE operations 
against the Communist “home front” 

USIE Hong Kong, in cooperation with the regional production 
center at Manila and the De ip roment, ser sasac l for pre xluction 
of Chinese publications to be read both inside and outside Red China 
A biweekly Chin language magazine, oA erica Today” is di 
tributed in 125,000 copies among Chin rrofessional, busin and 
chool frOUPS throughout the area. A special small newsletter 1s 
produced weekly in 10,000 copies, numbers of which find their way 
into Red China as previously deseribet. Posters, leaflets, and cartoon 
pamphlets also ca TV out the “cannon fodder” them 


For example, a single reeent issue of “America Today” carried 
the followin r enrtoon 
; ares om Pe 
Russian offering a Chinese a dianer of bomb, hammer, and 


heen 
Schoolmaster Stalin standing over his pupil M: 
Chinese Red ordering civilians to don unifory n! mareh into 
acainon mouth, from whie? tev emerge as skeleo Caption 
“This is what ut “1 “Tae Poonle’:. Volunteer For. es’.” 

The dove of Mitte 1 on a sickle. 


+ 
l 
Stalin, Red C} hina, and Norv Korea tossing peae> in a blanket 
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Stalin, acting as prompter to China and North Korea, giving a 
concert. 


Stalin, as a deer hunter, holding antlers and a hammer and 
sickle over his head for concealment. 


Typical cartoon pamphlets are a cartoon book on the fate of a farm 
family under North Korean Red rule mentioned elsewhere, which 
depicts (among other things) the iy we of peaceful North 
Korean farm boys into the Red army (appendix 5—A) and one which 
tells the experience of a Chinese doctor in the Red army who was 
deceived mag thinking he was defending North Korea from invading 
Americans, but learned that the Russians had instigated the war and 
that Chinese Reds under Moscow orders were recklessly 
their armies (appendix 5—-B). 

Individual cartoons, from the American press and locally drawn, 
reiterate the theme again and again. <A cartoon showing Mao shovel- 
ing regiment after regiment of Chinese into the cannon’s mouth, while 
Stalin stands by approvingly, was serviced by the Department to all 
posts in contact with Chinese populations, for use in Chinese-language 
newspapers, and was also converted by Hong Kong into a striking 
poster. Another poster shows Stalin herding Chinese into a box from 
5k) which they emerge as lambs and are cast into the flames. A third, 

for Chinese populations in southeast Asia, uses a collection of 13 
_.. cartoons from the United States press on Russia’s sacrifice of lives and 
(51) destruction of world peace. 
From prisoners of war close behind the lines in Korea, USIE radio 
and press reporters are obtaining a stream of voluntary interviews 
_ _ which are played back to Chinese on both sides of the Asian iron 
(5m) curtain. Some recent interview themes were: 
“Reds Use Chinese as Cannon Fodder, says U. N. P. O. W.” 
“Chinese Prisoner of War Urges China to ‘Wake Up’.” 
“Chinese Soldier Denounces Communists.” 
“Captured Chinese Says Real Enemy is Russia.”’ 
“Communists Plan to Enslave China, Chinese Army Doctor 
Tell His People.” 
“Chinese Prisoner Want to Fight for United Nations.” 
“Chinese Physician, Prisoner of War in Korea, Recounts Red 
setraval of China.” 


sacrificing 


(9) 


QUESTION 6 


What effort is being made to inform colonial countries 
especially in the Far and Near East, that Soviet domination 
has nothing in common with national independence and that 
only the democracies can guarantee such independence? 


As all the world knows, the biggest and most successful use the 
Kremlin makes of the “technique of the big lie’ in the expansion of 
Soviet imperialism is Moscow’s adoption of the theme that inter- 
national communism stands for freedom, for escape from exploitation, 
and for anticolonialism. 

This lie has been glaringly exposed over and over again, but it does 
not die easily. It remains—and will remain—one of our greatest 
problems in colonial and newly independent areas. 
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To Asians and Africans, we are part of the white-skinned ‘“‘West”’ 
from which the colonial masters of the last few centuries have come. 
Some of our chief allies in resisting Communist expansion throughout 
the world are also the chief colonial powers. When we step in to 
prevent Communist penetration of any area, we are misrepresented 
by Communist propaganda as seeking to perpetuate colonial rule or 
substitute ourselves for the old rulers. 

Of course, the United States has one special asset, which has won us 
friendship and trust among colonial peoples: the fact that we our- 
selves emerged from colonial status through revolution. This was 
well demonstrated, for example, by recent editorials in Iran, which 
though independent now sees itself as throwing off the economic 
imperialism of Great Britain. These editorials welcomed American 
participation in oil negotiations because 

* * * Mr. Harriman represents a nation well acquainted with the evils of 
foreign imperialism 
and, again: 


* * * Mr. Harriman will not leave the path trod by his forebears 
who know how to get rid of their British overlords. 

But valuable as it is, this “asset”? has a corresponding major lia- 
bility: Colonial oo and peoples who believe themselves oppressed 
by any form of foreign exploitation can easily look to American for 

“revolutionary” assistance. If our aim were mere popularity, rather 
than an integrated defense of the free world, it would be easy to win 
that popularity by encouraging the reckless throwing off of bonds and 
breaking of foreign ties by peoples without sufficient military strength 
or governmental experience. But by so doing we would simply 
expose them to being gobbled up by the new Soviet imperialism 

To promote the proper course of evolution toward independence 
without being suspected of proimperialism on the one hand or reck- 
lessly exposing innocent peoples to Communist domination on the 
other, is one of our most difficult and challenging tasks 

Nonetheless, we meet the challenge frontaliv, and have applied the 
full foree of all media available to us to countering the cynical Soviet 
appeal to the colonial desire for freedom, “helped” by Stalin 

Primarily, our attack has been through turning the full 
publicity on recent history, setting the record of the western democ- 
racies side by side with the record of nations “helped” by Moscow 
An example of the implementation of this theme is a graphie pam- 
phiet, prspared in pilot model in Ame ‘ica and furnished USIE posts for 
local reproduction, which documents with colored maps and simple 
facts the glaring truth that since 1939 Russia has annexed or taken 
control of more than 13 million square kilometers of land containing 
574 million people, while the United States, Britain, and the Nether- 
lands have given independence to more than 6 million square kilo- 
meters and 545 million people (appendix 6-A). 

To demonstrate the true nature of Communist “liberation” in 
gripping human terms, for people of minimum literacy, the Depart 
ment and USIE Korea collaborated in producing a_ true-to-lif 


¢ 


glare of 


cartoon story. Based on interviews with North Koreans, this car 
toon book tells a dramatic storv of a Korean farmer and his family 
and their sufferings—how the Russians drove out the Japanese and 
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set up a North Korean “People’s Republic’? which seized crops, 
forced voung men into the Army, introduced thought control, and 
finally plunged North Korea into a bloody aggressive war. More 
than 700,000 copies are printed or in production. (See appendix 

\ leaflet now being printed in many countries proves communism 
vuilty of deliberate aggression in Korea by quoting battle orders, 
issued before June 25, 1950, to the North Korean Army and Soviet. 
observers (appendix 6-B 

The same picture is presented, in docume ntary but readable form 
by tie text, ‘North Korea: Soviet Satellite,” which has been for- 
warded to all USIE offices abroad for use In pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and for newspaper serialization. Based on North Korean 
Government documents, court dec istons, and correspondence plus the 
estimony of North Koreans, collected during the U. N. advance into 
North Korea in the fall of 1950, it provides a gripping broadside view 
Ol \loscow-directe d police rule, thought control, religious persecution, 
oppression of farmers and labor, and Russian economic domination 
which the North Korean Red regime had inflicted on the “liberated” 
iormer Japanese colon, 

To show how the free world helps its dependencies to assume self- 
rule and build a better life, another pamphlet tells the story of Puerto 
Rico‘ A People Moves Ahead.” Deseribing how the United States 
has helped and encouraged Puerto Micans to solve their economic 
problems, improve housing, education, and health, and assume more 
and more self-government, it concludes with an inspiring statement 
bv the island’s first native Governor 

Again, to dramatize the attitude of the democracies (and the United 
States In particular) toward underdeveloped areas, the maven’ 
‘Point Four” shows how this country is cooperating with local author- 
ities in colonial, newly independent and free countries throughout the 
world in improving standards of living and health 

These pamphlets are, of course, only a part of the storv. We use 
al! available media to pound home to colonial countries, or countries 
that have acquired national independence in recent time, that the 
Soviet regime has not the remotest desire to strengthen the independ- 
ence of those nations that have recently acquired independence, or 
to bring about the independence of those entities not now free—that 
their future as free nations is threatened by Russian imperialism and 
Communist tyranny, and that native Red leaders who claim to be 
patriots actually are Russia’s servants and stooges 

Simultaneously we use all media to show the very real progress made 
by various peoples in acquiring and strengthening their independence 
with the aid of the democracies, including, of course, the United States 
All our output seeks to inform and persuade all peoples who have 
recently acquired independence, and dependent peoples generally, 
that their future is best assured by the enlightened and humane 
DO ylicles anil practices of the democracies. 

How these and similar themes are spread to colonial and excolonial 
areas by various media is summarized below: 


Ra ‘a by wi least ng Voice »} An eriea 
We broadcast Lo the Kar and Near East in English, in Arabic, in 
Urdu and Hindi. in Thai, Vietnamese, Burmese, Russian, Indovesian, 








‘ 
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Malayan, in four major dialects of China, and in Korean. The broad- 
casts are transmitted in short wave, some are rebroadcast at relaying 
bases in medium wave. In addition, a great deal of material is placed 
by our information officers in the foreign service posts with the local 
radio stations. 

In West Africa, for ex: imple, a vhtly local broadcast has been set 
up on a Liberian station which reac ie 's the British colonies of Nigeria 
and Gold Coast and offsets a Soviet broadcast to these areas. VOA 
is also being beamed southward from Tangier to be picked up and 
broadeast from Liberia. In Libya, the one-time Italian colony just 
attaining independence, local USIE broadcasts in Arabic, French, and 
English go out over Army transmitters, supplemented by printed 
news bulletins distributed into the desert to tribal chieftains 

The burden of our radio programs is that with the help of the United 
States Government’s policy and influence, backed by the public 
opinion and the material and moral support of the American people, 
‘colonial countries,”’ especially in the Far East, have all but disap- 
peared. In Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines complete 
independence has been achieved and guaranteed through the good will 
of the Western Powers, the telling influence of American diplomacy, 
and by peaceful development and political negotiations. 

Because this record is so clear, communism’s new “line” is that the 
old colonial powers and the old colonialism is being replaced by a new, 
American colonialism. But Voice of America broadcasts counter this 
effectively by stressing the traditional Lincolnian American stand in 
regard to the eee. of our own Nation and of other nations 
government of the people, by the people , and for the people); and by 
informing the audiences about ECA and point t aid rendered to 
‘underdeveloped’ (not backward) countries. We contrast this to 
the practices of Soviet colonialism in Soviet subjugated countries which 
include not only a domination over the economic life of the subjugated 
areas but over the spiritual, educational, and family life as well 

Here is how one such broadeast, ‘Facts Behind the News No. 4 
echoed the ‘Who Is The Imperialist?”’ theme: 


ok how the world map has changed since 1939. Of course, 4 






ou are talking 
about the wav the Soviet Union has taken more and more land. But many 
changes on the - ip are victories for freedom. We see the new and independent 
Repub] In Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, and the Philippines Yes; and 
remember ‘that 1 adel freely agreed to India’s independence. The United 
States also freely promised independence to the Philippines, and kept that promise 
in 1946 But now look at the Soviet Union’s borders in Europe. In 1988 Soviet 
troops invaded little Finland. In 1939 the Red Army joined Nazi troops in 
conquering Poland After the war the Soviet Union took land from Rumania, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia The Soviet Union also took all of the three Baltie 
States: Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. But what about the satellite countries, 
the rest of the land behind the iron curtain? These countries have also fallen 
under Soviet control Yes: of course The head of the Communist Army in 
Poland is a Soviet citizen, General Rokosovsky. The armies of the other satellite 
countries are also controlled on Soviet officers. In Manchuria, Soviet troops 
control the ports and railways. Yes: the map tells the story of Soviet expansion 
by conquest of weaker neighbors. | hose are facts. 


Other radio programs broadeast around the same period were: 
‘Soviet Statements on War and Peace,” ‘No Strings to United States 
Aid,” “Soviet. Imperialism Plunders Asia,” “The Birth of Soviet 
Slavery,” and “The Stalinist Svstem of Progressive Domination Over 
the Poneiater® 
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Special Commentary No. 566, “Comrades Stalin and Mao,” broad- 
east August 17, 1951, again underlined Soviet tmperialism: 


* * * 


This subservience of Peiping to Moscow will continue to exist as 
long as the Chinese continue to honor the Sino-Soviet Friendship Pact, which 
firmly cements their economy to the needs of the Soviet Union and simultaneouslv 
cuts them off from contaet—-whether economic or cultural—with the free world. 

Under the terms of this pact * * * there was imposed upon China a 
system of “‘joint’’ exploitation of major Chinese industrial resources and enter- 
prises and a pattern of trade lopsidedly favorable to the Soviet Union. Likewise, 
the practice was begun of funnelling all Chinese exports into the Soviet Union 
for resale. 

Until lately, Chinese resentment for the Soviets was expressed by slow and 
silent resistance, passive dodging, and subtle frustration. More recently, how- 
ever—and especially since the knowledge has spread of China’s enormous losses 
in the Soviet-inspired Korean war—this resentment has changed to overt hos- 
tility 


‘Press Opinion U.S. A.,’’ August 13, 1951, quoted a ‘‘ New Orleans 
Times Picayune” editorial based on a statement by I. Lubin, United 
States delegate to UNESCO, to demonstrate Moscow’s true dis- 
interest in the cause of human need: 


For the U. N. Children’s Emergeney Fund—“exactly zero.’ For the Palestine 
refugee organization—‘precisely nothing.’’ For the International Refugee 


Organization—‘‘the Soviet Union has made no contribution.’ For the World 
Health Organization—‘‘the Soviet Union failed to pay its assessment.’’ For the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—“‘‘not a single cent.’ 
For Korean relief—‘‘not a penny.’’ For the U. N. technical assistance program 

‘not a single ruble,”’ is the record of the Soviet Union in the United Nations 
program for underdeveloped and distressed areas. And instead of aiding U. N. 
cp uses—the editorial remarks—the Moscow Government has been the largest 


contributor to human miserv and suffering since the elimination and defeat of the 
{xis powers 


The “New York Herald Tribune’? was quoted in connection with 


the same issue: 


Countless beneficiaries of United Nations aid mistakenly assume that— because 
the Soviet Union is a United Nations member—it is also a contributor to the 
help they are receiving. They should be set right. Dr. Lubin’s statement 
should be carried around the world.' It answers a dangerous Soviet myth in a 
way that the most underprivileged person can understand. In short—any 


resemblance between Stalin and Santa Claus is purely imaginary. 


Voice of America programs to the Near East repeatedly deal 
specifically with particular dangers confronting that area as a result 
of Soviet policies and practices—the territorial, political, cultural, 
and economic designs of the Kremlin, ete. 

Thus, VOA’s Arabic service, reaching both the Arabic-speaking 
African colonies and the newly independent states, such as Syria 
and Transjordan, said September 7, 1951: 


I discussed with various members of the Arab delegation attending the San 
Francisco Conference the brilliant statement made by the representative of 
Ceylon, Mr. Jayewardeme, attacking Soviet imperialism and intrigues and 
debunking Gromyko and Company assertions that the Soviet Union is the 
champion of democracy and the people. 

The Arab delegations, prominent among whom were the Egyptian Ambassador, 
the Ambassador of Saudi Arabia, the Lebanese Minister, and the Iraqui Chargé 
d’ Affairs, gave me a reply which was unanimous. The substance of the reply 
was as follows: 

We are not surprised that Mr. Javewardeme rose to the occasion in answering 
the Soviet allegations, because the Asiatic peoples, if they don’t know now, will 


soon realize that (it is quite audacious) on the part of the Kremlin to pose as the 


It wa by radio broad ts, the Wire Bulletin, and a leaflet (appendix 6-C 
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in their own terms 
Such ms as “Blue Ribbon.”’ the story ol} 1-H Club activi ; 
“Ohio Town,” “The Doctor,’ and ‘‘The School” show them United 
States democracy in action, in rural and small-town settings they can 
grasp, and in terms of agricultural progress, health, and educat 
which touch on their own immediate needs. 
Newsreel stories of Communist obstruction and Soviet imperialistic 


hon 


aims and actions are fed into newsreel channels for overseas distribi 
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tion at every opportunity. Such stories include positions taken by 
Soviet Union and satellite nations on issues before the U. N., stories 
of refugees from the U.S.S. R. and the satellite countries, and similar 
items that serve to show that communism and national independence 
are incompatible. 


( nited States information centers 


In United States information centers in each of the colonial and 
formerly colonial countries of the Far and Near East, materials 
exposing the true nature of communism generally, and of the imperi- 
alist policies and practices of the Soviet policy in particular are 
available in quantity, both in book and in pamphlet form. Con- 
rasting with the story they tell are other books, pamphlets, and 
exhibits, lectures, film and filmstrip showings, demonstrating the 
(merican philosophy and actual practice of democracy at home and 


2 broad 


] 


This story Was already being carried, Ln colonial Asia and Africa, 

Hong Kong, Nairobi (Kenya), Singapore, Accra (Gold Coast), and 

two Indochina centers. With the stepped-up program, centers 
were added at two other Indochina posts, at Kowloon (Hone Kong 
LeErrLivory ), Lagos (Nigeria), Leopoldville Belgian Congo), Dakar 
Senegal), and Luanda (Portuguese Angola), and loans and special 
showings extended to more schools and local libraries in colonial areas. 

A striking example of the direct effect of providing such information 
o colonial and newly independent peoples occurred in Burma. As 
that nation attained its independence, one regular user of the USLE 
library in Rangoon was the Honorable U Chan Htoon, attorney 
gveneral of Burma, who has been called the “father of the Burmese 
Constitution.’ From USLE’s collection of books on American gov- 
ernment, he was able to study the reasoning followed by the writers 
of the American Constitution and the factors which influenced them 
in creating the constitutional system of checks and balances and the 
Bill of Rights, and apply this knowledge to the shaping of Burma’s 


own constitution. He expressed deep appreciation for the help he 
| 


received. 


} 


> :? 
/ @SS and nublicatior 
i 


Examples from the various pamphlets and leaflets which carry our 
dual message to colonies and newly independent ex-colonies are given 
at the beginning of this question. 

Greatly increased attention has been given to press materials for 
all colonial areas within the last vear. Reenietine although their 
circulation seems relatively small, do reach the very group of literate, 
active political leaders, educators, and relatively advanced city 
iwellers who are planning for future independence and will lead each 
country as it attains self-rule. 

The Wireless Bulletin, although transmitted to all independent 
areas in Asia and Africa, until a year ago went direct to only four of 
the colonies and dependencies—Indochina, Hong Kong, Malaya, and 
Tangier. With the aid of Campaign of Truth resources, direct 
monitoring and rapid local distribution have been established in 
Algiers, Tripoli (Libya), and Nairobi (Kenya), and arrangements 
have been completed to start in Lagos (Nigeria) and Accra (Gold 
Coast Installation in Liberia has also improved relaying by mail 
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to nearby colonial areas, as well as contributed to the west African 
broadcasts from Liberia previously mentioned. 

Features articles, photographs, and plastic printing plates of photo- 
graphs, and picture exhibits also go to all colonial areas with good 
effect. In the central African colonies especially, Communist propa- 
ganda has attempted to arouse doubt about the good intentions of the 
United States by stressing the ‘‘color line’’—by exaggerating and dis- 
torting race relations problems in this country and implying that a 
nation which (allegedly) mistreats its own Negro population can 
hardly be a sincere friend to Negro peoples in Africa. We have coun- 
tered this with a continuous flow of materials about United States 
Negroes and their place and achievements in the United States 
Dr. Ralph Bunche and Mrs. Edith Sampson, Negroes in the Armed 
Forees, in science, education, and business. For example, one set of 
exhibit photos, ‘‘A Southern United States Farmer,’ showed how 
Stokes King and his family live near Greenville, Miss., with their own 
SO-acre farm, farm machinery, and a comfortable house. There is no 
emphasis—in fact, no mention—of the fact that the King family ar 
Negroes; the pictures tell the story. 6d 

Plastic-plate photo engravings, with which even the poorest small 
newspaper can afford to print our photographs, are invaluable in 
colonial areas. The USIE officer at Luanda, in Portuguese Angola, 
reported: 

The Luanda press, which has limited wire-service material, has given 100 per 
cent coverage in plastic plates relating to the Soviet menace. 

Typical of such material is a cartoon from the ‘‘Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal,’ showing Stalin secretly writing up his timetable for world con- (6e 
quest. Such cartoons are distributed at the rate of several a week, as 
plastic plates in English and stx other languages 

‘Typical of recent news material and articles especially pertinent for 
colonial areas used during the period of the Senator’s question were 

Wireless Bulletin: 

Truman Commends Writing of Puerto Rican Constitution 

soviet Satellites Compared with Former Western Colonies 

Acheson Says Strong Defense Would Enable U.S. to Aid Mid 
Kast More 

Soviet Banishes and Liquidates Minorities, Says N. Y. Times 

Soviet Colonization Brings Harvest of II] Will, Saws N. Y. Times 

Bombay Chronical Cites Soviet Ruthlessness (With Satellites 

U.S. Senator (Douglas) Tells of American People’s Friendship 
for Asia. 6f 

Mailed articles: 

The Philippines. 

Puerto Rico. 

The Hawatian Islands 

Alaska. 

U.S. Seeks Asian Friendship, Senator (Green) Says. 

The Moscow-Peiping Plot Against Asia’s Freedom—Reprint from 
“The American Federationist.”’ 

The New Frontiers of the Soviet Union—Reprint from “ Foreig 
Affairs”” Magazine. 

Sinkiang’s Plight Under Chinese Communist Regime Depicted 

Communist Imperialism Drops Its Cloak in Indo-China 

“Familiar Pattern’’—staff column on “liberation” of Tibet bg 
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QUESTION 7 
What effort is being made to give the world the true facts 


about our dealing with Communist infiltration and intrigue 
and to warn other nations against similar dangers? 





Every aspect of the fight against Communist infiltration and in- 
trigue in the United States, which might serve to warn other nations 
wrainst such dangers and assist them in their own fight, is made use 
of in the USIE program. All media make a continued effort 

this 


to vet 
storv to the peoples of other free nations 
\leasures taken D the Congress and the courts to control sub- 
versive activity and seek 
by 


\ 


out and punish offenders are reported fully 
he Voice of America and in press materials distributed to foreign 
publicat ‘ ll 


bons, 


as in documentary material distributed to 
foreign government officials and maintained for reference in USIE 
ibraries abroad 
{mon h { congressional documents distributed Ih their 
’ al forms abroad, as well as publicized in our information serv- 
(7a he text of Public Law 831, “The Internal Security Act 
(7b) of 1950,” and the joint committee print, “Soviet Atomic Espionage,”’ 
hich scribed the methods used by Communist agents both in the 
Unites States and abroad 
We have continu si\ deb inked publicity eiven by Soviet propa- 
ana o the heavily infiltrated American Progressive Party and the 
spurious Waldort ‘‘Peae Congress Considerable attention was also 
viven the trial of the 11 American Communist leaders in New York, 
und Ul confirmation of their conviction by the United States oupreme 
Court \ special effort was made to compare the trial of the Com- 
mists here with taged trials of deviationists behind the iron 
Judge Medina’s famous charge to the jury high lighted thi 
s of the case against the American Communists 
a A l by VOA and other media, especially oul 
‘ lO 1 list of VOA dio seripts will inc ite 
lowed up its news cove of this trial by point- 
1 l ( C ) the Jury 
‘S (\ \ s Guilt of 11 Top U.S. Communists 
| I n mmunists and Civil Libertie 
~ nd / in Fustic and the Individual 
rN a § . Pei]? 
‘Af | Communist Trial’ 
()t} th ht against communism in the United States 
have pro d invaluable lessons abroad also. Because Communists 
all j strial countries have made labor and labor organizations 
eir main targets for infiltration, the experiences of American unions 
in detecting and driving out Red influence has been reported in detail. 
Examples from tl 


he VOA radio-broadeasting field, which are matched 


simular press mate! 
“CTO Reveals How Communists Operate, Reviews History of 
CP Twists: Expels Four Unions” 


“Communism on the Downerade’’ 


‘rials, inelude: 
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“Reds Can Be Beaten in Their Strongholds”’ 
“Battle of the Ports’’ 

“ClO Electrical Workers Trounce Commie Union’’ 
“U.S. Commie Union Influence Still Dropping” 
“Free Labor vs. Slave Labor” 

“Commie Fur Union Betrays Members’’ 
“Commies Fail to Block Free World Rearmament”’ 
‘Transport Workers Reject Red Sabotage Appeal”’ 
“Electrical Workers Cut Commies to Bits’”’ 
‘“Pro-Communists to Organize Central Union Body” 
“Commies Distort ECA Report”’ 

“Communist Labor Strength Still Failing’ 
“Communists Suffer Labor Defeats’’ 

“Labor Cleanses Ranks of Commies”’ 

“Commies Try to Start Political Strikes” 

“ITF to Prevent Commie Sabotage of Transport” 
“Curran Defeats Communists”’ 

One of the special features in the same vein which was issued to 
labor publications and union leaders abroad through the USIE 
“Labor Bulletin’’ was a specially written series by Albert Epstein, 
AFL, and Nathaniel Goldfinger, CIO: “Communist Tacties in (7c) 
American Unions.” 

The influence of American labor on its counterparts abroad has 
been used in other ways, as in USIE’s publicizing of warnings sent by 
American transport workers to the Communists in Western Europe, 
who threatened to throw American military shipments into the sea 
Through USIE, the heads of different American transport unions 
solemnly warned that American merchant seamen would not tolerate 
interference with American military cargos by Communists. These 
warnings certainly played a part in encouraging anti-Communist 
elements among the European dock workers, especially in France 
It is a matter of record that the Communists have been unable to 
prevent the unloading of military supplies for the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries. 

Further activity in this field has been described in answer to earlier 
questions. 

To assist foreign anti-Communist forces in detecting Communist 
methods and in identifying Red spokesmen who claim to represent 
American opinion, all USIE offices are supplied with the Attorney 
General’s list of subversive organizations in the United States 
Similiar documentation of Communist tactics was provided by USIE’s 
thorough press coverage of the Willie McGhee murder case in Missis- 
sippi early in 1951—one of many such situations with which we have 
dealt. In this case a Negro condemned to death for rape after a 
succession of trials, re-hearings, and appeals was seized upon by 
Communists here and abroad as a martyr for their propaganda pur- 
poses. To deflate and expose these propagandists’ lies, USTE sent a 
reporter to Mississippi where, with the aid of the State attorney 
general and court authorities, an accurate account of the legal processes 
and a documentation of Communist misstatements was obtained and 
distributed to editors abroad. 

Of course, a great part of this work of exposing and warning against 
Communist techniques is the reporting of facts of life in countries 








(7d) 


(7 e) 
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dominated by Moscow, the documenting the techniques and stages 
by which such countries have been taken over, and the publicizing of 
Communist efforts to infiltrate foreign countries—the listener’s or 
reader’s own country or neighboring countries where the danger will 
seem to him ‘close to home.” Extensive USIE activities in these 
fields are cited in answer to other questions. However, material 
originating in the United States is invaluable for this work. Publica- 
tions such as the House Committee on Foreign Affairs reports: “‘Back- 
ground Information on the Soviet Union in International Relations” 
and “Background Information on Korea’? have been supplied to 
USILE posts abroad for distribution and reference, and have been re- 
ported and cited repeatedly in radio broadcasts, press materials and 
publications 


QUESTION § 


What is being done to ensure that the peoples of the 
countries receiving aid from the United States are aware 
of the sacrifices that the American people are called upon to 
make in order to furnish such aid? 


The story of American aid and the sacrifices that are being made 
by the American people to furnish this aid is a basic part of all our 
output. Simultaneously, we underline American motives for making 
these sacrifices; we stress that our objective is to assist and defend 
the freedom of all peoples 

The activities of the Economic Cooperation Administration; tech- 
nical assistance grants; special aid to India and Yugoslavia, and 
International Bank and Export-Import Bank loans are all reported 
fully and repeatedly. Economic aid legislation is reported on, step 
by step, as it moves through Congress. 

The “other side’? of foreign aid spending is covered in the same 
way, day to day and week to week. How the American people are 
paving for the large volume of foreign aid we are sending abroad is 
told in terms of higher taxes and higher prices for Joe Smith and his 
family. The problems faced by Congress in finding new sources of 
revenue are fully covered. Also the cost of foreign aid to American 
manufacturers and businessmen is told in terms of material shortages, 
burdensome controls, and lowe1 profits. 

This story is carefully shaped to achieve practical aims. We are 
not content to instill only gratitude in our foreign audiences; our aim 
is to inspire them to work with us, and with each other, for our common 
eood. Wespotlight the fact that Americans are willingly making real 
and costly efforts to furnish aid and defense materials, and are sacri- 
ficing their own blood in Korea, rather than simply dispensing surpluses 
out of a superabundance of goods 

At the same time, we emphasize our high levels of employment, 
our good standards of living, and the soundness of the United States 
ecohomy as a counter to Communist propaganda which is telling our 
friends abroad that the American economy will collapse and leave 
them unsupported. 

Moscow also tells Europe that United States aid is being sweated 
out of unsympathetic workers and farmers by warmongering capitalists 
who hope to plungé the whole world into conflict. We, therefore, 
stress that the very real load of foreign aid is shared W illingly by our 
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entire population, and that it can be borne without destroying our 
way of life, because of the enormous energy of the United States and 
the “miracle of production” which our system makes possible. 

To give people abroad the full picture of the American economy 
at work, the Voice of America has an economics desk which prepares 
centrally two weekly commentaries, one called ‘Economic High (8a) 
Lights’ and the other “Economic Survey.” Recent titles include: 


ECONOMIC HIGH LIGHTS 


Sept. 7 President Urges People To Sav 

Aug. 31 Foreign Aid—and Taxes. 

Aug. 17 Foreign Aid Bill 

Aug. 2 ‘| he Né W Deft nse Production Act also B ISInNess Rou d-uy 
Output Prices and Profits. 

July 13 Future Price Controls: Sharing materials 

June 29 Higher Tax Bill. 

June 15 Anti-Inflation Message; Aid for India. 

May 31 Sharing Resources. 

Feb. 9 New Tax Proposals; Controls: Tenth ECA Report 


ECONOMIC SURVEYS 


Dealine with foreign aid and its costs: 1951—have included the 
following subjects: 
Date 
July 27 Economie Strategy. 
May 31 U.S. Foreign Aid: And Unheraled Revolution in Thought ar 
Action. 
May 4 What About Raw Materials? 
Apr. 26 The Cast of Living against the Cost of Survi 
Apr. 6 Building the Free World’s Defens 
Mar. 30 The Marshall Plan’s Third Anniversar 
Jan. 19 Budgets: National and Personal 


Here are some examples of what the VOA has been saving about 


foreign aid and how-—and, importantly, why—Americans are paving 


for it 


Che foreign aid bill is now in the Senate The House has already voted 7,535 
million dollars for assistance abroad next vear. wo Senate committees have 
jointly recommended that this amount be voted also by the Senate The off al 
committee report explained the reason in these words the free world is threat- 


ened with war bv the Soviet Union for the definitive contro 


Taxes, the inevitable ‘‘other side’’ of Government spe were also up for 
liscussion this week \ 2,280 million dollar tax increase on corporations was 
voted by the Senate Finance Committee Individual incomes are also going to 


be taxed more heavily but congressional committees are still struggling with the 
problem of how to fix the seale of inereases so as to be fair to all The only 
certainty is that taxes will be higher for all of us—and for this we have onl 


Joe Stalin to thank. 


[Excerpt from Ecor 


his then, in brief, is the President’s blueprint of the Federal Government’s 
expenditures for the months ahead. But spending is only half of a budget 
other half is revenue Where are the funds coming from to pay for the greatly 
nereased defense program? One of our listeners recently raised this ry l O 
‘Where doe the money come from,’’ a Yugoslav list era ed, “‘to pav for f 
aid and all the other activities of the American Government?’ a A littie 
fo ) understand,’ tid, “ho e , : 
f ‘ 
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The answer is clearly given in the new budget. Phe largest share comes from 
income taxes on individuals. Every American with an income of over $700 a 
year pays an income tax—if he is single. If he is married his tax starts when his 
income is $1,400 a year. And, if he has children, he pays less, according to their 
numbers. Almost 50 percent of the Federal budget is paid for through these 
personal-income taxes. 

The next largest source of revenue is from corporations—the corporation- 
income tax and, now, the excess-profits tax. These supply almost 40 percent of 
the Government’s revenues So 

[Excerpt from Shirttail No. 197] 

Just how much is forty-two and a half thousand million dollars—the amount 
spent by the United States in foreign. aid programs since the end of World War II? 

For one thing, it is equal to $283 for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. 


This in turn is equal to about 5 weeks’ pay for the average American industrial 
worker—in other words, 1 week’s work a year for foreign aid. 

Two hundred and eighty-three dollars is equal for the average wheat farmer 
to 142 bushels of wheat. For the cotton grower, to 765 pounds of cotton; for the 
dairy farmer to 3,420 liters of milk * * * 

And thus, as you see, Americans are taking their relations with the rest of the 
world seriously. They have been sending abroad a week’s pay a year—or the 
equivalent of what that will buy—for every American man, woman, and child. 

Another regular channel for bringing home to foreigners the volun- 
tary sacrifices Americans are making 1s the variety of press features 
which USILE distributes to specialized audiences such as labor and 
business. This material is transmitted to USIE posts by two weekly 
services, the Labor Air Bulletin and Economic Air Bulletin. 

‘The Labor Air Bulletins between February 7 and August 16, 1951, 
carried 67 items dealing with United States labor’s role in the com- 
munity, many of them directly discussing labor’s participation in 
defense mobilization and in the economic stabilization program. 
These items emphasize that, unlike Soviet workers, American labor 
shares sacrifices—in the form of higher taxes and longer working 
hours—voluntarily, because it knows that a free-labor movement 
cannot survive in a totalitarian world. 

The Economics Air Bulletins in the same period, carried 65 items 
with a total wordage of 28,200, concerning the purpose and progress 
of the Unite! States defense-production program. Many of these 
items dealt with economic control measures, such as allocation and 
credit curbs designed to assure the best use of searce materials. These 
articles showed that America does not have limitless resources and 
that the American people have had to cut down their use of certain 
products to assure the suecess of both the Nation’s defense program 
and the defense of the entire free world. 

The Department’s films, particularly those dealing with the Korean 
situxtion, show the great personal sacrifice that American troops are 
making in helping to resist Communist aggression. This is vividly 
portrayed in such films as ‘“‘U. N. Aids Republic of Korea,’ “In Defense 
of Peace,” and “One Year in Korea.”’ 

“In Defense of Peace,” for example, shows how the United States 
turned its energies, after the defeat of the Axis, to building a better 
life for its own people and through ECA and other aid measures 
foreign countries crippled by war, only to be forced by Communist 
aggression to devote men and resources to the defense of peace in 
Korea. 
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A steady flow of photographs for press and exhibit use shows every 
facet of the aid effort and Ameriean sacrifices in the Korean war. 
Perhaps the most striking have been pictures of American wives, 
mothers and children bidding farewell to men bound for the Korean 
battlefront—scenes tr: avically familiar to peoples everywhere abroad 
which emphasize that American sacrifices are in terms of blood as well 
us money. 

The Department has cooperated with the Department of Defense 
and the Economie Cooperation Administration in a joint project to 
bring 89 leaders in the fields of journalism’, radio, ete., from 10 NATO 
countries to the United States to give them a better understanding 
of the American defense effort. One of these leaders, an important 
Western European official, had this to say at the close of his trip: 

I was shown convincingly how earnest the American people are in their efforts 
to strengthen defense, not only in their own country, but in other parts of the free 
world——not the least in Western Europe. The ‘‘Peace Through Strength’’ motto 
is prevalent in the United States. Finally, I found no trace of aggressiveness. | 
found much resemblance between [my country] and the American peoples; 
wh They want to be left alone and live in peace—but not a peace at all 
costs, There is no doubt about this. 

\n Italian editor, after a similar visit, personallv thanked American 
workers in California for Marshall plan aid to Italy. He said: 

Because of the Marshall plan there is work in Italy. The Itaiian workers know 
the Marshall plan is not a political tactic, as Communists claim, to make Italy 
a “tool of the United States.”’ 

His influence will be felt in a union which has 1,300,000 members. 

\ German who had visited the United States under the exchange 
program, stated in a lecture at Heidelberg after his return: 

People go to church in America * * *. Surely, this may sometimes be 
merely a matter of form, but we nevertheless had the impression that Americans 
generally take their Christianity seriously. This, by the way, is the only explana- 
tion of their helpfulness. We know how America has helped Germany We 
know what would have become of Germany but for this help. But I suppose 
vou do not know, and nor did we before our trip, that this aid has by no means 
alwavs come out of the superabundance of this immensely prosperous country. 
It has been a large sacrifice for many people to provide this help * * 


Currently, the Departments of State and Defense and the MSA 
are sponsoring a series of group visits by working newspapermen and 
radio people from the NATO countries. Each group spends 20 days 
in the United States to get a picture of what America is contributing 
in wealth and manpower toward the Mutual Security Program. Bv 
the fall of 1952, professional writers from every NATO country will 
have visited the United States to report back to their audiences the 
part America is playing in the common defense against communism. 

We are receiving grateful acknowledgment of our aid abroad. Put 
by emphasizing that this aid represents a deliberate and costly effort 
by the whole American population in a spirit of mutual cooperation 
rather than “easy charity,” we are inspiring foreign peoples to work 
and cooperate too. 


(Sb) 
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QUESTION 


What is being done to popularize democratic ideas in a way 
adapted to local culture and traditions, since it is manifest 
that presentation of those ideas in purely American terms 
may not be effective in other countries? 


Since the caren’ en of Truth supplementary appropriation opened 
the way with the manpower and funds needed for sue ‘h specialization, 
all resources and aan tions of USIE have turned to “targeting”? and 

‘localizing’ our message in five different ways: 

|. Appeals to preserve democracy and freedom, and combat 
communism, are = ade in terms of the audience’s direct interests 
family, country, religion, and cultural or seared a oe 

The story of the United States, its was life and demo- 
cratic methods, and its international nolicics is transmitted 
through the on-the-scene observations of persons from the target 
country—exchangees, visitors, foreign press correspondents, and 
others 

3. Elements of United States life to be portrayed are carefully 
selected to parallel the experience and interests of the audiences. 

$. Every type of output is finally tailored by natives of the 
target country and persons who know it thoroughly, before 
reaching the public abroad. Where feasible, it is actually pro- 
duced in final form abroad. 

5. Materials are fed into local communications channels of 
each country so that thev reach the viewer or listener with the 
authority of a known and trusted source 

The essence of this targeting process, over-all, is the substitution 
of “custom tailoring’ for a machine-made standarized product. Not 
only has most of the increased manpower and resources of USLE home- 
base operations gone into specialization rather than quantity pro- 
duction, but the overseas staffs and operating funds, and work 
performed overseas, have been given top priority. 

All five of these principles gain their most effective application 
Sie gaa ts in the various “local sponsorship” projects which 
USLE has begun to utilize, to an ever-increasing degree, throughout 
the world. In general, these projects arrange for the production and 
distribution of materials by a local or an international group not 
affiliated with USIE, such as a trade union, an anti-Communist 
body, a club, association, business house, or political group. 

Naturally, some of LUSLE’s most effective activities in this field can 
be deseribed only sketehily in an unclassified report of the present 
tvpe. <A full revelation of the extent of collaboration given LSIE 
might, in some cases, seriously embarrass local sponsors— and might 
bring an end to the operation. 

Within the limitations of diseretion, the following outlines some 
applications made of the five listed techniques: 

/ li 


4 | ppea ts ih ferms of the audie Hee s direct ante re StS 


Throughout the world, a major area of USIE activity has been 
collaboration with local democratic forces to tell their story in purely 
local terms, to arouse the people of the country to protect their own 
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interests and work for their own betterment, frequently without any 
direct reference to the United States. 

In one Arab country, for example, there was drawn by a local 
artist, and printed for local distribution, a poster picturing communism 
as a fierce pig which rules by the whip, gobbles up its victims, and 
seeks to rule the world alone—but can be checked if all peoples join 
in fencing him in. To Moslem peoples the symbol of the pig is 
immediately repulsive, his greed is presented on starkly simple terms, 
and the idea of fencing him in can be grasped in a land of primitive 
agriculture (appendix 9—A). 

Again, one highly effective cartoon booklet directed to workers 
has been produced and distributed in a number of different countries, 
with publication and distribution credits given to vw local organization 
in each instance (appendix 9-B). The occupation and surroundings 
of the protagonist are varied in each country to conform to local 
conditions, and the art work has been redrawn as required to meet 


local costume and design requirements but the theme has been the 


same. ‘Lhe booklet has demonstrated in graphic manner the “sell- 
out” which the Communists would bring to his country if they took 
over 


In another area, a local worker is pictured in a poster exhorting 
his fellows to “stop communism,’ as the responsibility of every 
citizen (appendix 9-C 

Again, a series of very simple picture leaflets, depicting what would 
happen to the reader’s own family, religious life, edueation and 
livelihood if his own country were communized, was prepared in 
Washington in the form of rough sketches. Overseas these are being 
turned into finished products with completely local scenes, characters 
and situations, and more than 200,000 copies of the first of the series 
have been distributed (appendix 9-D 

On a broader seale, a network of USIE field-produced monthly 
magazines is spreading the message of international cooperation 
among free peoples to nine different Asian nations, in terms of direct 
regional interest. More than a quarter of a million copies of this 
“Free World’? magazine are being published monthly in appropriate 
languages for the Philippines, Burma, Indonesia, Indochina (Viet- 
namese, Cambodian, and Laotian editions), Free China, Malava, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and India 

Each local edition of ‘‘Free World” carries articles about demo- 
eratic progress in the COUnLPY addressed, by local effort. and with 
United States aid, as well as articles about other free countries in the 
area and their accomplishments, interlarded with a few lighter items 
with local appeal. For example, the contents of one English-language 
edition for the Philippines included 

“The United Nations and the New States of Asia,’ by General 
Carlos P. Romulo. 

“Seeds of Friendship” (United States private aid to the Philip- 
pines). 

“American Men and Machines are Working to Defend the Free 
World.” 

Material on joint United States and Asian action in Korea. 

“School of Social Work in India” (started by an American woman 
and now carried on by Indians). 

“Art Student in America” (a Thailander 

‘“Rinderpest” (application of an American vaccine in Thailand). 


(9a) 
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Of great significance are the USIE films being produced overseas. 
This is being done specifically to bridge the gap between ourselves 
and the cultures of target audiences, and to get across the basic and 
fundamental concepts of democracy. This activity is making it 
possible to relate democratic ideas directly to local problems and situa- 
tions abroad. 

In Turkey, for example, a film project is under way to popularize 
village institutes. This is a program developed and sponsored by the 
Turkish Government in which young men from the villages through- 
out Turkey are brought together at a central point for an intensive 
training program in modern methods of dealing with the country’s 
problems of health and agriculture. These young men then go back 
to their home villages and conduct similar programs for the village 
populations—the same principles of local action and self-help which 
Americans practice in different forms. The Turkish Government 
supplies educational materials as well as various items needed for 
demonstration purposes, such as improved seed for the growing of 
better crops, insecticides to use in health campaigns, and similar items. 
The entire program is being developed along modern educational lines 
primarily adapted from the United States. This film, when com- 
pleted, will be used by the USIE in cooperation with the Turkish 
Government. 

“Why Infants Die,” produced in Iran, comes to grips with the prob- 
lem of individual responsibility in reducing the high infant mortality 
rate that exists in that country. This eee vividly demonstrates 
that in the last analysis no government can give parents a healthy 
child; that a child lives and thrives because individual parents are 
willing and able to provide their children clean surroundings and 
nourishing food. ‘This is an elementary lesson in democracy and the 
individual’s responsibility for determining his own welfare, instead of 
looking to a Kremlin to solve all his problems. Its showing by USIE 
conveys a clear impression that the United States is aware of and 
concerned with the individual welfare of Lranian villagers, and condi- 
tions the audience to accept and be guided by our political message. 


2. Transmission of the United States story through observers from the 
target country 

Every foreigner brought to the United States under the exchange- 
of-persons program is calculated to become an indigenous instrument 
for tactful presentation of democratic ideas to his own people when he 
returns home. ‘This is the very basic of the exchange program. 

The leader program which brings influential foreign persons to the 
United States to observe activities in their fields, selects its candidates 
on the basis that their influence on a large number of their own people 
will be quickly and strongly felt. What a local journalist, labor leader, 
educator, or government official says about the United States upon 
his return is received with far less suspicion than are some of the same 
ideas presented by an alien: Furthermore, the ‘home country”’ 
leader, lecturer, teacher, or student can and does present the ideas in 
a way that finds the surest response among his own people, for he 
knows the workings of their minds and their reactions to certain 
things which cannot be felt as effectively by an alien. 
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Exchanges have, in many countries, formed alumini aorganizations. 
The president of this “alumni’’ association in Haiti recently said, 
among other things: 

We are, in the majority, a group of Haitians having professional prepara- 
tions * * * a group of men and women who, besides having received tech- 
nical preparation in the United States, having had a chance to see democracy in 
practice in the great Republic of the United States, have in every way possible 
tried to prepare the way for a Haiti which not only speaks democracy, but lives 
a democratic life. 

An Arab teacher who recently visited the United States under a 
leader grant to confer with colleagues in his field and to observe 
United States courts, wrote on his return: 

I am convinced now, more than ever before, that the U.S.A. is the best country 
inthe world | know * * * a country where every man and woman, irrespec- 
tive of his race, religion, or origin, can find the means of happiness and prosperity. 
* * * In order to help the public in the Arab world to benefit, as I did, from 
the knowledge I gathered and the facts I observed in the U. 8., I hope to publish 
in the near future a book (in Arabic) entitled “I Saw In America.”” * * * 

In the motion-picture program, films such as the “Herald Tribune 
Youth Forum,” ‘International House,” and “Education for Peace’’ 
show the active participation of foreign students in life of the United 
States and effectively demonstrate that our institutions and ways 
have values which people of other lands can enjoy. 

The same principle is applied daily to Voice of America broadcasts 
and to press materials transmitted to individual countries overseas. 
Not only visitors under the exchange program, but foreign govern- 
ment officials, business and other leaders touring the United States on 
their own, and United States residents of foreign extraction are inter- 
viewed on appropriate foreign-language VOA broadcasts and in 
USIS press stories and are pictured in American settings for motion 
picture, visual display and publication use. 

A few examples from recent press operations are 

French Educator Notes “Great Religious Earnestness’’ of Ameri- 
can People. 

Swedish Editor and Parliamentarian Lauds Freedom of Press in 
U. S. 

Young French Farmers Give Impressions of U. S. 

Indonesian Official Attends Musie Conference in Michigan: 
Hopes To Set Up Similar Conference for People of Indonesia. 

Indonesian Teacher Likes Friendly Atmosphere at Stanford U. 

Malayan Student Notes Americans’ “Rapid Pace.”’ 

Indian Farmer Meets Americans from all Walks of Life. 

Pakistani Visitors in U. S. Give Impressions. 

Lebanese Journalists Give Impressions of America. 

Other examples of this common device are found in the pamphlet 
and leaflet program. For instance, the pamphlet ‘Consumer Capi- 
talism in Action’ takes on the major task of demonstrating the 
American philosophy of free enterprise and its benefits to the worker 
and the entire population, in contrast to the concept of monopoly 
capitalism so common in Europe. ‘To do this believably and palatably, 
the points made are all developed from the observations of foreign 
labor and management teams visiting the United States. Again, a 
speech in Brussels by Paul-Henri Spaak, the Belgian statesman who 


(9b) 


(9c) 








(9d) 


(9e) 
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has been president of the United Nations Assembly and the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe, was converted into the leaflet 
“A Leading Kuropean Looks at America.”’ 

3. Selection of elements of United States life paralleling the audience's 


° , 5 
é PETLEnee aqnd nrleres 


In making films as meaningful as possible to audiences abroad, the 
Department uses 40 different languages, and every effort is made, in 
exhibiting them, to relate the films specifically to the concerns and 
interests of the particular audience of the moment. 

In addition, the Department, in producing films about the United 
States for peoples in the underdeveloped areas, is selecting subjects 
specifically intended to establish common bonds of interest and under- 
standing with the target audiences in these countries. For example, 
democracy is portraved within the framework of a fishing village in 
New England, sheep raising in the West, and rice farming in Louisi- 
ana for audiences to whom these occ upations are familiar. 

\ few examples from another program: 

USIE information centers throughout the world hold exhibits, 
forums, lectures, ete., which explain democratic ideas and institu- 
tions, pegging the activities to local values and customs. These 
activities get across the fact that America does have a significant 
culture that is not limited merely to mass production and the worship 
of gadgets. They also stress points of identity between the audience 
and the United States. 

When the Burmese were celebrating their independence day, the 
USTE librarian in Rangoon set up visual exhibits and displayed books 
on United States independence, pointing up the similiarities between 
Burmese thought and action and those of the United States. Simi- 
larly, the single American operating a small USIE office at Davao, 
Philippines, seized on July 4—which fell during Davao’s “Achieve- 
ment Week”—as the theme for an exhibit portraying the parallel 
struggles for freedom of the United States and the Philippines, under 
the slogan ‘Freedom Isn’t Free * * * It was won by bitter 
struggles, and can be lost with tragic ease, if we take it for granted.” 

Output is* finally tailored by persons knowing the target country, or 

produced abroad 

This principle has been rigorously applied to every possible USILE 
medium, and the building up of overseas staffs has been given priority 
treatment, as indicated above. In the overseas missions, Americans 
direct and check the work, but the bulk of it is done by carefully 
selected local personnel, picked for their knowledge of local press, 
radio, display, and other techniques and mastery of the language 
Translations are done not by routine “translators,” but by trained 
writers in the native tongue; illustrators, poster designers, etc., are 
picked from the local advertising and publishing professions. 

Aside from their own facilities, USIE offices turn to the foremost 
authorities in each country for advice on each program, and test new 
projects or publications on friendly persons before launching them. 
In one far eastern country, for example, USLE has set up a formal (but 
unpublicized) “advisory council,” which meets regularly to consider 
plans and operations—a council which includes church, educational, 
business, labor, and government leaders. 
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Application of this principle to various USIE activities includes 

Pamphlets and other publications must, by a firm Department 
ruling, be submitted in pilot form to the USLE office in each proposed 
target country—for adaptation and approval—before any print 
run is made for that country. Moreover, no copies for any country 
are printed except on specific request from the local USLE office 
In almost every case the target mission itself provides the translation. 
Many rewrite and edit the text heavily and supply their own illustra- 
tions. Wherever economy and local facilities permit, USIE offices 
earry out the actual printing locally, and the Department has set up 
regional production centers at Manila and Loudon to facilitate close 
cooperation with the individual missions when local printing is not 
economical or feasible. 

An example of this process is a cartoon-stvle pamphlet. Produced 
for the Department by a New York cartoon-book expert and sub- 
mitted to all USLE posts abroad (appendix 9-E). Many approved 
it as it stood, or requested slight alterations, for Department produc- 
tion. The Manila regional production center, in consultation with 
Far East USIE offices, partially redrew and rearranged it (appendix 
9-F) to show oriental characters wherever possible and otherwise 
emphasize Asian interests. USIE Rome also redrew sections if it 
to put emphasis on the North Atlantic alliance, and it was printed 
locally (appendix 9-G) 

Poster production also has been diverted almost entirely to overseas 


posts. To insure a steady supply of materials, the Department sends 
out weekly packets of photographs and suggested layouts and captions 
to 15 major posts. Each post may print them or not, as it sees fit: 


may substitute other photos, or change captions, as local interests 
and the local level of understanding dictate, ete. 

Radio broadeasting, although most of it must be done at long range 
keeps itself highly sensitive to local reactions by continuous monitoring 
and testing of audience reactions in each target country. Moreover, 
the writers in the Voice of America are chosen for their very superior 
knowledge of the language, the history, and the customs of the country 
to which we broadcast. The writers are in no case mere translators 
Basic scripts are always adapted by them so that the allusions, 
similes and illustrations used to clarify a point we wish to make, or 
an idea we wish to plant in the mind of the listener, refer to something 
native and familiar. 

The announcers who read the material over the microphones are 
chosen for their superior capacity for enunciating the most acceptable 
current form of the spoken languages. 

The tailoring or adaptation to local idiom and the local cultural 
framework is even more complete in the case of broadcasting produced 
by information officers in the field working closely with local radio 
people. Voice of America transscriptions, scripts, press materials, 
and books and magazines in the library are used as raw materials 
for highly localized commentary and feature programs—usually 
written and spoken by skilled professionals from the local radio 
industry. 

Motion pictures likewise choose writers and narrators with intimate 
and recent knowledge of their country and language to make each 
sound tract in a foreign tongue. In addition, there is a growing 
emphasis on wholly local production overseas, as already mentioned. 


of) 
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5. Feeding of materials into local information channels 

Repeated instances of the use of this technique are to be found in 
answers to many of the other questions. To recall them briefly: 

VOA radio broadcasts from the United States are being “‘piped”’ 
into the national networks or leading stations of many countries. 
USIE offices in each country prepare local broadcasts, place com- 
mentaries with well-known local broadcasters, contribute feature- 
program or musical platters and news or other press materials which 
local stations insert into their own programs. 

Pamphlet and poster ideas and raw materials are turned over to 
local democratic-minded organizations for issuance as their own 
product, resulting in several hundred million items per year which 
cannot be dismissed as United States propaganda (appendix 9-H). 
Of USIE’s own total printed production, some 40 percent also reaches 
its audiences under local attribution or with no attribution at all. 

Motion pictures reach a large proportion of their audiences through 
showings sponsored by foreign ministries of education, school authori- 
ties, labor and political organizations. Some local production is being 
distributed through local commercial channels. 

Press materials—news, articles, and photographs—by their nature 
acquire local acceptance through being selected and printed by editors 
and publications familiar to the reader. Well over half the material 
printed carries no USIE credit, and much of it is reworded and carried 
under the byline of a local writer. 

The information-centers program deserves special mention here, 
however. While the book and periodical collections are the main 
visible nucleus of many of the information centers, the center idea is 
far removed from the static concept of a mere collection of books. 

In many places the centers are actually binational organizations 
enjoying the active and enthusiastic support of local citizens and 
government, and of Americans permanently residing in those parts. 

The relatively small amount of personnel supported with American 
Government funds, and the Americans long resident in those areas, 
are persons intimately acquainted with the customs, traditions, and 
ways of life generally of the host country. Therefore, all the activi- 
ties conducted in these centers, with American supervision or par- 
ticipation, are conducted with great understanding and sensitivity for 
local manners and methods. 

These centers encourage or make opportunities for Americans long 
resident abroad (businessmen, students, persons on exchange grants) 
with an intimate knowledge of the local culture and language, to give 
lectures and participate in discussion groups, social events, etc. They 
encourage and create opportunities for these people to become inter- 
preters and popularizers of the American democratic way and the 
American culture generally. 

The centers direct a translation program that gives publishers all 
possible help and leeway in adapting significant American books to 
meet the needs and the understanding of the foreign readers in their 
own language. In this process often the subject matter is illustrated 
with pictures from the local scene or by pictorial techniques familiar 
to the people of that particular country. 

Another channel for the dissemination of the American ideology 
through indigenous sources is provided by American-sponsored schools. 
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Some of the local teachers in such schools have been given opportunity 
to learn at first-hand about the United States, through the teacher- 
training program. Under this plan, foreign elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers are brought to the United States for approximately 
10 months during which time they consult with education specialists 
and observe methods of teaching at selected school systems in various 
parts of the country. When they return, they not only are able to 
put into practice improved methods, but their comments on the 
American way of life, which they observed at fitot-harid: are spread 
from pupils to parents and friends; passed on in a manner under- 
standable to the local people. 

Finally, the exchange-of-persons program automatically results in 
great quantities of information on the United States and its principles 
working back into the local information channels of foreign countries, 
as returning officials, editors, and educators report on their observa- 
tions in America. This will be especially true in the case of a project 
which the Department and a group of American newspapers have 
worked out together. . It calls for 25 to 30 foreign newspapermen to 
spend from 3 to 6 months each as working members of the staffs of 
leading American papers, observing both American journalistic 
methods and the general pattern of American life. Each, when he 
returns home, will be equipped not only to report on the United States 
but to apply his knowledge of this country, and the standards of 
journalism he has acquired, in interpreting American and world news 
events for his own people. 


QUESTION 10 


What is the explanation of our apparent abject failure in 
convincing India of our aims relative to Japan, Formosa, 
Nationalist China, as reflected in India’s attitude toward 
us in Korea and as regards the Japanese Peace Treaty? 


At the outset, we must reject the premise that 

India’s attitude toward us in Korea and as regards the Japanese Peace Treaty 

’ reflect * * * apparent abject failure in convincing India of our 
aims relative to Japan, Formosa [and] Nationalist China. 

Despite the very real difficulties that have handicapped us in our 
Indian program, and despite admitted shortcomings in this program, 
there is ample evidence that, while we have not effected total Indian 
support for American moves in Asia, we have succeeded to a significant 
degree in “convincing India of {the rightness of] our aims”’ relative to 
Asia. 

Throughout this discussion it should be borne in mind that our in- 
formation activities represent only one facet of the influences bearing 
on Indo-American relations. The international political and econ- 
omic activities of the United States in general, domestic events in 
America, and conflicting views among Americans on many issues—all 
reported through commercial communications channels of several 
nations in frequently sensational form—-also affect India’s under- 
standing of the United States. They do not lessen USIE’s respon- 
sibility for bringing about better relations, but they must be taken 
into account as part of our problem, 
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Before examining the USILE program to India, and seeking ex- 
planation for the relative weakness of the program’s effect on the 
shape of Indian policy, it may be fruitful to review the facts of India’s 
“attitude toward us in Korea and toward the Japanese treaty,’’ in 
order to establish just what these attitudes do signify. 

With first reference to Korea, India voted with us in support of 
United Nations measures to resist North Korean aggression, and she 
herself sent a medical unit to serve U. N. Korean forces, as a manifest 
of her support. The over-all orientation of Indian policy, as stated 
September 19 by Madam Pandit, Indian Ambassador to the United 
States and sister of the Prime Minister, is proclaimed as 

pro-| N., pro free nations We deplore the word “neutralism’’ as 
applied to us in our situation. We are members of the U. N.; we stand with you 
for freedom, equality, orderly justice, and a world at peace. In recent sessions 
of the U. N. General Assembly we voted as you did 38 times out of 51, abstaining 
11 times and differing from you only twice. maT 

The failure of India to walk in step with us the whole of the course 
in Korea has stemmed, she has made it plain, from the fact that India, 
like Great Britain and some other free nations, has chosen to recognize 
the Communist government of Peiping and to withhold recognition 
from the Nationalist Government of China now based on Formosa. 
India was the first non-Communist Government to extend recognition 
to Communist China; the simple geographic fact that Red China is 
India’s most powerful close neighbor must be borne in mind when 
evaluating the course of India’s foreign policy. India has now seen 
Tibet, the last buffer between herself and Red China, succumb to Red 
pressure. The fact of India’s geographical location does much to help 
us understand, though not to agree with, the orientation of India’s 
foreign policy. 

India argues that her recognition of Red China is not to be read as a 
lack of entente with the West. As expressed by Madame Pandit: 


It portant, howe r, that areas of disagreement among friends should also 
re l rstood \ to Cl ese recognition, we believe the free nations will be 

rved by our! nm of China, just as the United Kingdom believes this by 

r recognit ’ ! e that this may appear to be a difference, but it is a 

( waar . ‘ o achieve the same goal—a democratic, peacef 
world, and our nation a 1 bulwark of freedom in Asia. 


India’s course with regard to the Japanese Peace Treaty is a direct 
outgrowth of Indian recognition of Red China and of the Indian view 
that a basic prerequisite for long-term peace in Asia is that the Peiping 


eovernment be party to all arrangements and agreements designed to 


secure peace India’s attitude toward Formosa 1s based on the same 
1 . . . , . . ‘ 

primary policy factor: nonrecognition of the Nationalist Government 

on Formosa and recognition of Red China. 


That “India’s attitude toward , ’ * the Japanese Peace 
Treaty” did not reflect “abject failure in convincing India of our aims” 
was evidenced by the very note in which, on August 28, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru declined to sign the treatv. In this note, Nehru reaffirmed 
India’s community of aims with America, saving: 


I Government of India hopes that the observations made in the foregoing 
paragraphs reveal a unit of outlook between them and the Government of the 
l States in ms: el matters that effect t future of the people of Asia and 
of humanity in gener The differences that exist between them are differences 
( od and approa Such divergencies of opinion are bound to oecur even 
ymongst the friendlies ations and should not be allowed to cause resentment 
+} } ( f 


ein the way of mutual understanding and community of effort. 
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That India’s failure to attend at San Francisco gave no aid and 
comfort to the Indian Communist was apparent. Shortly after the 
announcement of the Prime Minister's decision, the Communist Party 
of India issued a statement condemning failure to send Indian dele- 
gates to the treaty ceremony. Delegates should be sent, this state- 
ment argued, so that they might insist that Formosa be turned over to 
Red China, might demand that United States troops leave Japan, and 
might agitate for restrictions on Japanese armament. In_ short, 
Indian Communists should have preferred to follow the course taken 
by Moscow—to send delegates, as did the U.S. 8. R., to use the San 
Francisco Conference as a rostrum for Red propaganda. 

Despite its absence from San Francisco, India has only recently 
announced its intention of entering into a bilateral treaty with Japan 
which will not contain provisions contrary to those of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty concluded at San Francisco. In this bilateral treaty the 
Indian Government intends to stipulate provisions which will secure 
to it and to the nationals of India all rights, privileges, indemnities, 
and advantages, together with the right to enforce them, which, under 
the treaty of San Francisco, have been stipulated in favor of the allied 
powers and their nationals. 

Summarizing the above examination of question 10, we believe it 
fair to conclude that 

1. India’s attitude toward American policy in Korea and 
toward the Japanese Peace Treaty cannot fairly be taken as 
evidence of ‘“‘abject failure in convincing India of our aims relative 
to Japan, Formosa, and Communist China 

2. There is ampie evidence that both th l 
and the great majority of the mas8es of the Indian people under 
stand, respect, and concur in American aims in Asia; that they 
accept these aims as nonimperialist, and believe them honestly 
devoted LO achievine the cause ol world pr 
democracy. 


“ace, freedom, ane 


) [n two re sper tS we have not sue eeded 
(a We have vel to convince Indian leadership 
peoples that the policies we have adopted in Asia are in all 
cases wise and best ecaleulated to achieve our objectives, 
A f a 1. } : ; 6} { AS 
which are fundamentally the same as those of India 


bh We have nol completely destroved the | 


ti iarea-a ie 


stereotype of “western imperialism” as applied to the Unit 
states, and have not full convinced India that Soviet in 
ialism is the true and deeply real threat over India today 

Having granted that we have fallen short of these two objectives, 
we must seek explanations. 

It is our sincere conviction that both these matters are failures of 
degree, not of direction. We believe that our program to India has 
been “right”? across the boards—and has been effeetive—but that 
it has been insufficient. Our failure has not been failure to do—but 
failure to do enough. 

The United States is endeavoring, through diplomatic channels 
as well as in its information activities, to brine India closer to our 
point of view. The USLIE program has delivered an ever-increasing 
flow of motion pictures, news stories, photos,-posters, magazines, and 


cartoons to India exposing the hand of the U.S. 8. R. in China and 


Korea: demonstrating the strength of collective action against ageres- 








(10a) 
(10b) 
(10c) 


10d) 


10e) 
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sion and alerting India to the imminent threats to her own sec urity— 
increasing her awareness that she may be next on Moscow’s timetable. 

In discussing and reporting on topics such as Korea, the threat of 
Red China and Soviet imperialism, USIE places emphasis on the 
steadfast determination of the United States, working in cooperation 
with the free nations of the world, to resist aggression. USIE con-— 
stantly points up the threat of Communist expansionism, discloses 
the emptiness of Communist promises of well-being for its subjects, 
and denies the sincerity of Communist pretensions that they are 
“peacemakers. ”’ 

One effective method used is giving currency to the testimony of 
[Indian and other Asians. A steady flow of mate ‘rial by Indian and 
other eastern authors putting forward America’s story, is maintained. 
Typical of these were a recent article contrasting American and Soviet 
treatment of far-eastern peoples; a series of articles on Red China by 
an Indian journalist, and an interview with a Soviet defector widely 
known to Indians. All such articles are given widest possible place- 
ment. 

This Indian-speaking-to-Indian technique attains even more endur- 
ing effects through the exchange-of-persons program and through 
USIE assistance in privately sponsored tours of the United States. 
One Indian journalist who visited the United States recently under 
private auspices, and who was aided by USIE’s Washington staff, 
later forwarded clippings of editorials he had written since his return. 


Mv fortnight tour in the United States * * * helped me a lot in under- 
standing a great country 


he wrote. 


Since my return, I have been trying my best to place my views about the 
U.S. A. vis-a-vis India before our people. 

Radio, press materials, pamphlets, and local USIE activities have 
kept up a steady stream of patient, temperate explanations of United 
States goals and attitudes in world affairs. To supplement placement 
of such materials in the Indian press, and insure that they reach all 
government officials and other leaders, the USIE offices in India 
prepare a weekly printed news review, “American Reporter’ in the 
nine chief languages. A typical issue of the Marathi-language edition 
reports that ““America has shipped 400,000 tons of loan wheat to 
India in 3 months’’; reprints a statement by the Indian Ambassador 
to the United States, Mrs. Pandit, titled “India Stands With Free 
Nations for Peace’’; reports on other United States help to oe 
and explains the terms of the Japanese Peace Treaty: “New Japan 
pledged to work for world peace and prosperity. 

Pamphlets recently distributed in India include “Atomic Energy 
for War or Peace?’’, the President’s Fourth of July ‘“Message to All 
Freedom Lovers,” ‘‘What America Stands For,” and ‘America’s 
Foreign Policy.” 

Meanwhile, USIE has shown films to more than 400,000 persons 
per month—films which illustrate the strength and stability of Amer- 
ican society, and increase confidence in our ability to meet our inter- 
national commitments. 

The USIE library program, which makes available books on current 
issues and publications such as Time, the New York Times, and 
Newsweek, as well as United States Government publications, reaches 
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other important groups with American interpretations of international 
events. Ona person-to-person basis, and by mail, material explaining 
the United States position on issues such as recognition of Red China, 
the Stockholm peace petition, and Korea—including speeches made by 
Department of State spokesmen and other representatives in the 
U. N.—are distributed to numerous individuals and organizations. 
Many of these are primary “targets” in our information program 
planning, such as university political societies. 

This broad confidence - building effort does not preclude plain talk 
When the issue of the Japanese treaty arose, the American point of 
view on the Japanese treaty was presented frankly and forcefully, 
before the Conference, by VOA broadcasts and through USIE press 
releases, and our reaction to the Prime Minister’s decision against 
attending was made unmistakably clear. Within the first 5 days 
after the Indian announcement, for example, press material to India 
included the full text of the stiff United States reply to Prime Minister 
Nehru’s letter; a round-up of largely adverse American editorial 
comment on India’s position; a second round-up of American editorial 
reaction; a story of Senator McCarran’s criticism of the Indian posi- 
tion; another quoting Mrs. Roosevelt’s “‘regrets’’; and a reemphasis of 
Secretary Acheson’s statement that the Treaty Conference would be a 
test of the desire for peace held by the nations invited. 

This is the sort of thing we have been doing, to the limit of our 
present staff potential. Yet, we fully recognize that our impact on 
India falls far short of our goal. Why? 

The sheer immensity of the Indian target must be borne in mind 
and the limitations inherent in any program aimed at India. India’s 
land mass and population are staggering in scale. ‘To carry a message 
to the Indian people, one must speak dozens of tongues; must literally 
create communications media; and must cover vast areas. Economic 
and literacy factors, too, put severe handicaps on use of the usual 
media of the printed word, radio, and films. Face-to-face operation 
is almost essential. 

With missions at Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Hyderabad-Daccan 
Lucknow, Madras, New ae thi, and Old Delhi, and with mobile opera- 
tions in provincial areas, USIE recognizes that it is only beginning 
to scratch the surface. “We know that although our expanding film 
program now reaches 400,000 persons per month, there are millions 
each month who still do not see our films —and that it would, at this 
rate, take us more than 70 years to reach all of India’s 342,000,000 
further expansion is a “‘must.”’ oe) we recognize that the im- 
pact of press material is limited by the factors of literacy and the 
Indian press medium itself. We are building display activities and 
simple-text publications programs to get around literacy limitations. 
All these things are being done-—but there is a limit to the speed with 
which we can accomplish them. 

The sheer magnitude of our USIE problem in India is one explana- 
tion of our limited success to date. A second lies in the suddenness 
with which this problem has been thrust upon America. 

Until 1947 India was an integral part of the British world. As 
such, it was not a prime “target country” for the USIE program in 
the sense that this term is used in our program. 

Overnight it became imperative that America tell its own story on 
India direct; it became simultaneously urgent that we open up chan 


(10g) 
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nels of communication to the peoples of India-——and that we exploit 
these channels to the utmost to put our own story across. The im- 
mediacy of the world situation made it impossible for us to move in 
orderly fashion through the usual processes of opening offices, building 
friendships, carefully selecting and training personnel, creating an 
audience, and then building upon this foundation—we were forced to 
run before ever we were prepared to walk. 

In our attempt to expand USIE operations throughout India, we 
have been hampered by a very real difficulty in reeruiting personnel 
of sufficient background to undertake the USLE task in this delicate 
area. Staffing has been a slow process, and, quite candidly, we have 
not vet obtained a full staff of the type we should like to see on duty. 

A third major inhibitory factor limiting the effectiveness of our 
program in India can be found in the nature of the target and of the 
task itself. Our problem in India has been complex and difficult. 

It must be remembered that India, as a new nation, is as proud of 
its independence and as wary of foreign domination as was the United 
States in 1790. It views the activities of any western power in Asia 
with a suspicion akin to that which Americans accord to European 
intervention in the Western Hemisphere. 

Americans, deeply laced into the world’s affairs today through 
such programs as the Marshall plan, the Truman doctrine, NATO, and 
the like, ean still reeall the century when the Republic avoided “all 
foreign entanglements.” The same desire to forswear too-close 
alinement with any single foreign power now motivates the infant 
Indian nation. 

India’s independence is so new that Indians tend to see every 
evidence of foreign interest or influence in Asia, regardless of motiva- 
(ion, as a drive toward imperialist domination. India finds it difficult 
to break the habit of battling against ‘“‘western imperialism,’’ and 
to accept that this war is won. 

For this reason, USIE has had to carry out all its activities in 
such wise that they will not ‘‘oversucceed’’—will not be of such 
drive, fervor, and intensity that the Indian will read into them an 
“imperialist”? push. While it is urgent that we make America’s aims, 
actions, and ideals eminently clear to India, it is equally urgent that 
we avoid any semblance of ‘‘putting on an imperialistic propaganda 
drive.”’ All of our expansion has had to be effected with careful 
recognition of the fact that India, with centuries of thinking colored 
by yesterday’s western imperialism, finds it hard to believe in a 
dispassionately humanitarian, freedom-loving West fighting for a free 
world, a West without territorial ambition or desire to dominate. 

Indians have been accustomed, in the past, to hearing western 
imperialism advancing moral and political arguments for maintaining 
troops and political administrations on Asian soil—arguments more 
convincing to westerners than to Indians themselves. Thus today, 
although the United States is associated with the United Nations in 
Korea to repel aggression and to permit Asians to run their own 
affairs, this fact is difficult for Asians and Indians to accept at face 
value, in the heht of thei experience. 

To recapitulate, in reply to question 10, we feel that there has 
been far from “abject failure’ in convincing India of our aims relative 
to Japan, Formosa, and Nationalist China. We feel that, to a remark- 
able degree, we have maintained and extended the Indian beltef in 
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America’s lack of imperialist aims and America’s support of independ- 
ence and freedom for all peoples. 

We believe we have failed, so far, simply because the time has 
been too brief, the target too diffuse, the task too huge, the message 
too alien to India’s experience, to permit of overnight success. We 
feel that, within the limitations of time and potentials, we are suc- 
ceeding. We are encouraged by the emergence of thinking such as 
the following, from Indian press editorials written by the recipient 
of a USIE leader grant after his return from America: 


By alienating the Anglo-American bloc have we won the good opin- 
ion of the Communist Powers? We don't think so ' ' * It is not enough 
to say that India stands for peace and for nonalinement with any power b 
Statesmanship dictates chalking out a course which will not leave us 
friendless if a conflict is foreed on us 

' On the issue of Formosa our sympathy with Red China, our most 
powerful neighbor, is understandable But is it necessary to go out of our way 
to take sides on a vital issue affecting the two rival power blocs? The extent to 
which Red China respects our sentiments can be gaged by her ‘peaceful’? annexa- 


tion of Tibet despite our pained protests * * * Now we have gratuitously 
estranged further our relations with the Western World by refusing to participate 
in the San Francisco Conference where at least we would have had a forum 
clarify our stand and dissipate the misgivings of the powers from whon 


sion is apprehended 


QUESTION 11 


What is the explanation for our apparent failure in Iran to 
convince the bulk of the [ranian people that we are interested 
in them as an independent nation and are not included in the 
criticism which they make about English imperialism? 


Inasmuch as question 11 is in reality two questions, they will be 
dealt with here in the following form: 

171A: What is the explanation for our apparent failure to con 
vince the bulk of the Lranian people that we are interested 
in Iran as an independent nation?’’; and 

118: “What is the explanation for our apparent failure to 
convince the bulk of the Iranian people that we are not 
to be) included in the criticism which they make of English 
imperialism?” 

Turning first to question 11A, we feel strongly that the basic 
premise, as stated, does not accurately reflect the point of view of 
“the bulk of the Iranian people.” By and large, we are convinced 
that the United States has sueceeded—and the USLE program has 
assisted in this success—in convineing Iranians that America is 
“interested in them as an independent nation.” 

The extent of this success can be ascribed, we believe, in part to 
the fact that (as detailed later herein) a large part of the emphasis 
of the USIE message to Iran has been placed upon material which 
emphasizes our interest in Iran’s problems and our desire to help the 
Iranian people. USI has stressed the American work in aiding lran’s 
battle with the locust plague, for example, and has concentrated on 
the translation and local publication of such material as United States 
Government pamphlets on improvement of water supply, ete. All 
such publications have been stamped ‘Gift of the people of the 
United States,” and have been distributed over USLE imprimatur 

\ctually, the bulk of the Iranian people who have had any know 


edge at all of foreign affairs, have for many vears been convinced of 
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unselfish American interest in Lran. The Iranian “reservoir of good 
will” for America extends back beyond the first Millspaugh mission, 
two generations ago. It has been the contemporary task of United 
States foreign policy and of the USIE program, as an instrument of 
this policy, to confirm, strengthen, and extend this basic Iranian 
belief in America’s friendly interest. 

In Iran, unlike the picture in India, the United States has not found 
it necessary to argue the disinterestedness of American motives. This 
has been so widely accepted, by all Iranian factions except the ex- 
tremist left, that it is taken virtually as a postulate of political 
discussion. 

Thus, we find the influential moderate weekly Tehran-E-Mosavvar, 
in stating its hopes on July 13, for the Harriman visit, saying in passing 
that 


* * * the Iranians hope also that Americans will help them attain true 


independence, because Americans always stand for justice and peace. 
Similarly, Dad, a newspaper critical of the Government, and often of 
United States actions as well, in a discussion of oil talks, refers to 
“American popularity in Iran,’ and, in September, the influential 
conservative daily Kayhan comments that 

The United States has always come to Iran’s aid in time of crisis. 


Again, last March, in commenting on the opening of a USIE infor- 
mation center, the newspaper Sahar said that 

In a country like Iran, where England and Russia have sought only their own 
interests, the entrance of a third power which has never shared the self-interest 
of England and Russia is quite valuable for Iran. 

In April, Etela’at, Iran’s oldest and most influential paper, referred 
to America as having 

proved again, by being first to extend (antilocust) help; that it is Iran’s true 
friend 

Thus, too, in Shiraz, the newspaper Pars mentions that 

(mericans hr ve been known in Iran for the past 40 vears for their philanthropic 
and humanitarian acts. 

The information program has continually sought to focus attention 
on each new evidence of America’s sincere interest in Iran’s inde- 
pendent development. Thus, for example, for heaviest sort of 
currency has been given press releases and other publications 
concerning: 

1. The surplus property agreement of July 1948, granting 
Iran $26,000,000 credit for the purchase of military equipment. 

2. The bilateral agreement of May 1950, concerning the mutual 
defense assistance program of 1949, which granted military 
assistance to [ran 

3. The Point IV technical cooperation program, under which 
Iran received approximately $1,500,000 in fiscal 1951 (the largest 
amount extended to any countrys in the Eastern Hemisphere 
for rural improvement, malaria control, and locust control. 

t. The $25,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan, authorization 
for which was given by the bank in October 1950—just 12 days 
after the Iraniai Goverameat submitted its request and 
accompanying documents. 
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The Mutual Security Program just enacted by Congress, 
under which Iran is to receive economic aid and increased military 
assistance. 

Similarly, USIE takes every opportunity to refresh the memories 
of Iranians as to the leading role played by America ii such events 
as the Tehran declaration of December 1943 on Iran, and the Security 
Council action for the restoration of Azerbaijan to Iran, and the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. Again, repeated use is made of the text of 
such official documents as the joint statement by President Truman 
and the Shah of Iran (December 12, 1949), reaffirming America’s 
intent to stand by Lran, the joint United States and United Kingdom 
statement of April 9, 1951, reiterating western concern for the well- 
being and stability of Iran, and later statements of Secretary Acheson 
and W. Averell Harriman, growing out of the oil situation, which 
underlined America’s great interest in Lran’s continued independence 
and territorial integrity. 

In brief, we feel that it would be inaccurate to state that we have 
cn to convince the bulk of the politically conscious Iranian people that 

are interested in Iran as an independent nation; we sincerely believe 
that the bulk of the articulate Iranians hold this conviction. 

This is by no means to argue that we believe the people of Iran are 
fully happy about their situation vis-A-vis the United States. Such 
a contention would be unrealistic. 

Iranians have looked westward and witnessed the outpouring of 
funds with which the United States has bulwarked the military 
and economic strength of her neighbors, Greece and Turkey, under 
both the Truman doctrine’s military aid program and the ECA. 
Iranian expressions of discontent with the apparent disparity between 
America’s treatment of Turkey and her treatment of herself have been 
bitter and continuing. Iranians have not looked below the surface 
at the causes underlying the dissimilarity of American activity in the 
two countries; they have simply weighed military aid to Turkey 
against military aid to Iran; economic aid to Turkey against economic 
aid to Iran—and have charged us with (comparative) ‘disinterest in 
Iran.’ They continually voice resentment over the discrepancy. 

Some of this resentment, perhaps much of it, is real. On the other 
hand, much of the Iranian press and public complaint of ‘American 
disinterest’”’ can be credited to a hope of tipping the scales toward 
more concrete American financial aid. It is to the interest of Iranians 
to accentuate the negative. 

Yet at the same time there is abundant evidence that Iranians have 
a basic awareness—-of the sort exemplified in the editorial quotations 
above—of America’s continued interest in Iran ‘as an independent 
nation.” 

The welcome extended Mr. Harriman; the reception given various 
United States official and unofficial missions—economic, military, and 
other—over recent years, are a clear manifest of this awareness. The 
essential Iranian attitude is demonstrated over and over again, through 
such routine affairs as the universal welcome given an American 
soccer team that visited Iran in March and April, 1951. The team 
was greeted enthusiastically upon arrival in each city. There was 
not one unpleasant incident throughout the trip. Crowds at all 
games acted toward the Americans as toward their own teams. Our 
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Embassy in Iran summarized the visit as ‘‘characterized by the 
greatest good feeling on all sides.”’ 

Summarizing the above reply to question 11A, we do not feel that 
there has been apparent failure to convince the bulk of the Iranian 
people that we are interested in Iran as an independent nation; we 
believe that both the Iranian masses, by and large, and the Iranian 
leadership, have a basic, long-standing belief in America’s unselfish 
interest in their nation. It is, however, true that Lranians have 
expected more economic and military aid from the United States than 
has been forthcoming, and this disappointment has led to the belief 
that the United States has let Lran down. In large part this belief 
stems from the disparitvy—fully justifiable but incomprehensible to 
many Lranians—between the United States military and economic 
programs in Turkey and Iran or Greece and Iran. 

To combat this Iranian uncertainty as to the strength of American 
interest, it is a primary objective of the Department’s information 
program policy for Iran to keep straight the record of American sup- 
port for Iran’s security and independence and to drive home the truth 
that Iran does not stand alone. Again, each recurring evidence of 
America’s firmness in standing up to Soviet aggression, and of Ameri- 
can determination to prevent further Soviet encroachment on the 
territory of free nations, is stressed. Simultaneously, materials to 
demonstrate America’s ability —as well as her determination—to cham- 
pion the cause of the free world, are given priority treatment. 

The over-all effectiveness of the Department’s program in bringing 
these messages to the Iranian people has been limited, to a very real 
xtent, by the virtual nonexistence of an integrated Iran, knit together 
by the network of roads, rail transport, telegraph facilities, and radio 
which make possible sensitive, country-wide operations in more ad- 
vanced areas. In Tran it has been necessary to carry the program to 
the people virtually “in person’’; it has been impossible to rely on 
central feeding of press and radio material or widespread distribution 
of printe d matter. 

Under the President’s “Campaign of Truth”’ it has been possible to 
go much further in this provincis al coverage; thus we have today an 
Iranian operation which includes the following country -wide activities: 

1. Twenty-five mobile units carry information into the more 
remote parts of the country, including provinces on the northern 
border 

2. USIE operations have been opened up both in Tabriz, 

Meshed, Shiraz, and Isfahan. In the latter area the PAO moni- 
tors the Voice of America, and issues a daily news bulletin in 
Persian, headed ‘“*The VOA Says 
3. Every possible use is made of collaborative activity with 
[ranian Government agencies. 

t. Direct distribution of news and other publications material has 
been stepped up generally. For example, USLE in Teheran today 
issues 7,000 daily bulletins in English, Russian, and Persian, and ad- 
ditionally issues weekly bulletins in Persian on (1) agriculture, 
(2) medicine, (3) science and industry, (4) United States editorial 
opinion, and (5) a weekly bulletin treating, in rotation, ‘““women’s 
news,” the arts, and United States sports. Much of this material is 
delivered directly to opinion-makers, by “newsboys.”’ 
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5. All media, including graphic display, are utilized in bringing to 
public attention each renewed evidence of United States-Lranian 
solidarity. For example, the visits of leading Iranians to the United 
States are thoroughly covered in displays as well as by press, radio 
and motion picture material. (1 1f) 

The pool of good will toward America was well demonstrated in 
June of 1951, it might be mentioned, in Isfahan. On June 7, Com- 
munist Tudehs stormed into the new USIE center there, shouting 
“Death! Books, books, we want bread!’ The reading room, which 
was filled to overflowing, remained completely quiet and in order. 
Readers glanced up, then looked back to their books and continued 
reading. After 2 weeks of Tudeh Party efforts to disrupt USIE 
Isfahan by heckling, writing anti-American slogans on the outside 
walls, and threatening violence to a USIE emplovee if USIE news 
bulletins were distributed, the USLE center was being patronized by 
more persons than before the start of the Tudeh campaign. 


(uestion 11B: “What is the explanation for our apparent 
failure to convince the bulk of the Lranian people that we 
are not to be included in the eriticism which the make of 
English imperialism?” 


Here again, we must note a major degree of disagreement with the 
basic premise of the question: that the bulk of the lranian people 
lump America and Great Britain together in their attitudes toward 
western policy. There is a mass of evidence that the Iranian differ- 
entiates between us. 

The United States, through its information program, has been 
called upon to reaffirm, strengthen, and bulwark Iranian belief in the 
basic anti-imperialist nature of America and the basic independence 
of American policy-—-while at the same time avoiding anything which 
might bulwark Kremlin themes of western disunity. 

We believe that there were many convincing evidences, during the 
recent oil crisis, that the Iranian leadership and the Lranian masses 
differentiate between the United States and Great Britain. The gen- 
eral welcome given the Harriman mission, the fact that Americans 
were largely untroubled by demonstrations aimed at English interests, 
indicated that this awareness of United States individuality extends 
down through Iranian masses. Press comment, as well as statements 
of Iranian leaders, demonstrated this awareness at top level. The 
following press extracts, portions of some of which were quoted 
earlier, are indicative: 

Bakhtar-E-Emroos (influential Government organ), July 15: 

We welcome Mr. Harriman, because we feel sure he will be able to find a solu- 
tion to the most critical problem we are faced with * * * We hope Mr. Har- 
riman will not leave the path trodden by his forefathers, who knew how to get rid 
of their British overlords. 

Kayhan (moderate daily), July 18: 


* * * Qne of the slogans of the demonstrators was ‘‘the expulsion of Harri- 
man.’’ Has Mr. Harriman come to Iran to fight with us? Why should we ask 
his expulsion? He has come to prevent a fight by friendly talks. He has come 
to solve our difficult problem with our obstinate neighbor t 


Kayhan, July 28: 


We were glad when we heard President Truman was assigning one of his per- 
sonal advisers to Iran. We wanted a prominent and impartial American to come 
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and witness our plight from close quarters * * * Mediation has been prac- 
ticed in the world since time immemorial, and its meaning is quite clear. The 
mediator is a person who is against hostility. 


Assr, July 18: 


Mr. Harriman represents a nation that is well acquainted with the evils of 
foreign imperialism. We expect Mr. Harriman to do all he can to prove to the 
English that further resistance on their part would only lead to a universal catas- 
trophe 

Tehran-E-Mosavvar (influential, moderate weekly), July 13: 

The people of Iran hope that the American [Mr. Harriman] will not be misled 
by the old British imperialistic propaganda methods * * * Americans 
should now convince the British that they should revise their policy toward 
Iran and other weak nations. 

Dad (anti-Government), August 15: 

British diplomacy has been suecessful in taking advantage of American par- 
ticipations in the recent oil talks. The Americans have remained popular in the 
minds of Iranians, although the British have used the Americans against 
iran * 4% 

Kayhan (influential, conservative daily), September 27 


The U.S. has always come to Iran’s aid in time of crisis but its efforts have been 
sabotaged by British intrigue. 

Thus the Iranian press has constantly put forward the theme that 
America is anti-imperialist, and has called upon the United States to 
oppose ‘British imperialism.”’ It has been the problem of both our 
policy and our information program to confirm this Iranian belief in 
United States anti-imperialism, and this Iranian conviction that we 
support Iran’s development toward fullest independence—and at the 
same time to avoid being “used”’ against Great Britain, and to avoid 
lending credence to Kremlin themes s of western disunity. 

Kremlin efforts to identify the United States with Great Britain 
in the oil dispute have unquestionably made some dent in public 
opinion in Iran, but they have not to date been successful in under- 
mining the friendly attitude of the great bulk of Iranians toward the 
United States. The situation is critical, however r, and developments 
in the oil situation are so unpredictable, that a major shift in opinion 
can occur on short notice and with only slight provocation. 

The deteriorating economic situation and the imminence of finan- 
cial bankruptcy has already had a negative effect on Iranian attitudes 
toward the United States; increasing attempts may be made to club 
the United States as the scapegoat for economic difficulties that result 
from Iran’s own actions. Propaganda of the outlawed Tudeh Party, 
now operating under only the thinnest disguise, has become blatantly 
strident. 

Nonetheless, as was fully demonstrated during the recent oil situa- 
tion, most Iranians do not couple the United States with England 
in their criticism of British imperialism. When Iranians comment 
that the United States is pro-British, they usually add the qualifica- 
tion that Americans do not know or understand the British, and are 
consequently being hoodwinked. Iranians, in fact, have traditionally 
emphasized the differences between America and Britain, and have 
not hesitated to attempt to use real or apparent contlicts of interest 
between the United States and the United Kingdom for their own 
ends. 
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Recapitulating replies to both sections of question 11, we believe 
that the bulk of the Iranian people remain convinced that America 
is interested in Iran as an independent nation, and that Iranians, by 
and large, do not include us when they recurringly denounce “British 
imperialism.”” We feel that we have, however, achieved only a 
limited degree of success in convincing Iranians that our interest in, 
and support of, their independence and stability is an “all out’ in- 
terest which will remain firm and effective regardless of international! 
developments. 

We ascribe a part of this comparative failure to the natural diffi- 
culty we encounter in trying to make the Iranians un¢ 
reasons for the apparent disparity between Iranian, ‘1 
Greek military and economic aid programs. 


lerstand the 


“‘urkish, and 


The lack of integrated communications nets—press, telegraphic, 
and radio in Iran, and the consequent limited value of normal 
information program media, has been another factor against us 

Finally, the Iranian is keenly aware of [ran’s 900-mile border 
along Soviet Russia; of America’s many interests around the globe; 
and of America’s remoteness from Iran. This awareness makes it 
easy for him to be convinced that [ran is in an isolated, unprotected 
position. Hence constant stress of every eV idence of American firm- 
ness, determination, and resolve is required to assure the Lranian that 
he can count on our support of Tran’s security and integrity. 


QUESTION 12 


What is being done to lend every psychological assistance 
to the peoples following the leadership of the Vietnam in 


Indochina? 

USLE operations in Indochina are notable for precisely the ts pe of 
activity——and successful activity—implied by the question. The 
full weight of the program has been put behind the democratic forces 
of the area. It is assisting the peopl of all the Associated States 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos—in resisting Communist aggression 


and progressively realizing their own aspirations as part of the free 
world, at the same time that it lends important aid to the French fight 


ren 


; ; 
agaist Communist msurgents. 


Recognizing that the special and highly complex situation in Indo- 


china demands highly special psychological treatment, USLE has 
aunched @ program tailored as exactly as possible to that Situation. 
A relatively small but extremely resourceful and energetic team of 
Americans, all with past experience in psychological work, special 
training in language, or highly developed technical competence, plus 
a group of locally hired emplovees of the highest ealiber available, 
study daily the technique of the undermining enemy and the climate 


of loeal opinion, hopes, and misgivings On the basis of thi 


1 
3 STUGY 


‘ 


a meaningful program, designed specifically for the local scene (the 
point is basie and bears ré petition). is worked out, flexible enomg) tO 
change direction with the sifting situation, lone-range enough to 


permit the echoing of basic, positive, free-world principles 

The closest possible relationship exists between Americans respon- 
sible for this program and key local emplovees who report daily on the 
attitudes and thinking of their Vietnamese friends and associates. ‘To 
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same local group are submitted proposed texts, posters, scripts, 
projects, in an effort to produce material that will have most 


fect in encouraging the hesitant and the doubtful to line up 
] 


h free forces of the world Further. we coordinate efforts W ith 
rench wherever their dbjectives coincide with ours (appendix 
reneral techniques are emploved not only in Vietnam, but in 


ther two \ss ¢ ated states Cambodta nna Laos, as well though 
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¥ One hundred thousand copies of a poster. “This Is Your 
Flag,” distributed by the Vietnamese Information Service 
5. A cartoon booklet called “Phu Joins the Army,.”’ which tells 


the story of a voung Vietnamese who decides to jOIN the army 
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of the entire half hour on standard wave by the four stations in 
Vietnam. Its triple objective is to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the American and Indochinese— people by emphasizing the 
common objective of free-world nations; to show the inherent dangers 
of communism, and to create confidence in the national governments. 
Titles of major themes recently broadcast to Vietnam (Indochina) 
have included 


ECA Aid to Indo-China. 

Free World Streneth 

Colonialism (which is dying out in the areas formerly* under 
Western Powers, in contrast to the new colonialism of Soviet 
unperialism, both in Europe and Asia). 

The Communist Conspiracy. 

Communism Is Suicide 

The American People’s Friendship for Asia 

Rising Expectations in Asia. 

Communist Terror in Red China. 

The Strength and Weakness of the Opposing Forces in Indochina. 


The last-named oneness (transmitted August 21) mentioned the 
serious defeats, failures, and losses that Communist forces have suf- 
fered during the past 8 months, and quoted Saigon newspapers to 
ow that the Vietminh have suffered serious set-backs in their 
efiectiveness as a result of losses of men and equipment: 


Every week hundreds of people voluntarily come and place themselves under 
the protection of tf national forces, readzing that onlv there ean the have 
eeeurit and peace : These defections of wee troops and ye ypul lations 
of t Viet mint me are the most remarkable indication of the discouragement 
whit is prevalent and growing in the Vietminh area 

It then presented the striking contrast of conditions in the areas 


controlled by the Vietnam Government: 


r} National Go rn ‘nt of His Majestv, Bao Dai, continues to grow in 
strenat und in authorit The Vietnam government's enlightened policy of 
resolutely opposing the Co unist-led Vietminh and of following a polieyv at a 
‘‘fertile earth” instead of t ‘scorched earth” policy, as followed by the Vietminh, 
cannot help b win the confidence and admiration of the people. 

Radio Vietnam rebroadecasts such VOA programs. Moreover, 1 


contributes time for two USLE Saigon-produced weekly shows, itself 
virtually all transcriptions supplied from New York, and accépts 
special programs by USLE in a spirit of full cooperation and under 


These special programs include “The Answer Man,” who responds 
in the promptest fashion to all tvpes of inquiries submitted by the 
listening audience or provoked by alert members of the USLE team; 
the program goes a long way to reveal the American presence in 
Indochina as open and meanineful. It likewise gives attention to 
local holidavs, celebrations, and anniversaries, with a tie-in to similar 
American observances 

Press materials—news, feature articles and photographs—em- 
phasizing the same themes as radio, have an increasing influence on 
Indochinese newspapers and magazines and on the public directly 
In the last year, placement of textual and photo material in Viet- 
namese publications has risen from a maximum of 500 column inches 
per week to as high as 7,100 column inches in one exceptional week, 
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and this has been accompanied by increased tailoring of the material 
to appeal to the Vietnamese. In Cambodia and Laos, where news- 
papers are few and small, daily USLE bulletins (5,000 copies in Cam- 
bodian and 3,100 in Laotian) represent the largest circulation ‘“news- 
papers” in each state, going directly to local leaders and public places 
such as pagodas, information halls, hospitals, and schools. USIE 
bulletins in Chinese and French are also widely read. 

Excellent USIE relationships with the local official press agency 
and with local publishing houses have also brought about a highly 
effective form of local activity (appendixes 12—C and 12—D). 

One USIE information technique being vigorously pushed in this 
area is the “cross fertilization” of free-world thinking between peoples 
in the same area —in this case, southeast Asia. We make known to 
the Vietnamese, for example, the outstanding civic accomplishments 
of, say, the Filipinos, with the hope that the Vietnamese would be 
encouraged in similar activities as a solution to similar problems. 
This phase of the USIE program has been in operation only a few 
months, but the effect is already encouraging, and an interesting 
byproduct is the growing realization by Indochinese peoples that 
their own possibilities for influence and recognition extend beyond 
narrow borders and permit a truly worth-while role in the free world. 

Examples of this are the distribution of “Free World” magazine 
mentioned elsewhere, and of the weekly picture wall poster, ‘“World 
Photo Review.’”’ In addition, local publications are devoting increas- 
ing space to articles about their neighboring free-world nations; one 
leading local magazine is preparing a special edition dealing entirely 
with the Phili ippines and its political, social, and economic progress 

To sum up, USIE programs in Indochina symbolize the American 
principle of helping foreign peoples to stren; gthen the “ selves in ordet 


to realize their own aspirations as members of the froe democratic 
world and resist Communist aggression. And eae carry out that 


principle with great force and effect (appendix 12—-E 


QUESTION 13 


What is the explanation for the growing feeling against the 
United States among the peoples of the Philippines, and 
what is being done to counteract the apparently effective 
Communist propaganda in this area? 


We cannot accept the implication that feeling against the United 
States is growing in the Philippines. On the contrary, evidence 
continues to indicate that the overwhelming majority of F ilipinos are 
strong friends of the United States. Occ ecto differences of opinion 
(such as initial Filipino opposition to the Japanese Peace Treaty) 
may be attributed to sensitive Filipino pride in independence and 
legitimate disagreements rather than to Communist influence. 

The basic Filipino attitude of friendship toward the United States 
is indicated by the following incident. On April 17, 1951, Claro M. 
Recto, Nacionalista Party spokesman on foreign affairs, gave a 
strong anti-American address at the University of the Philippines. 
The shocked public reaction included these press comments: 


Manila Bulletin: 


The Kremlin will be delighted 


(12aa) 
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Daity Chronicle: 


Morally and ideologically the Filipinos have no alternative but to stand side 


by side with the United States. Nevtrality as a concept in a world of super- 
powers ' . is dead, 
Philippines Herald: 

\ late and useless—one might even say contemptible—plea for appeasement 


‘The widespread and vehement reflection of Recto’s remarks, 
throughout the Philippine press, provided a good index of the basic 
Philippine attitude toward America. As local reports point out, 
the occasion was one which gave any latent anti-American feeling a 
perfect opportunity for expression. Recto is a revered “elder states- 
man,’ and his remarks were calculated to appeal to national pride, 
to Philippine hatred of Japan, and to fear of war. Yet, the funda- 
mental Filipino affection for and loyalty to the United States is such 
that repudiation of Recto’s speech was prompt and vigorous—so 
vigorous that in a second speech, a week later, he denied all anti- 
American sentiment and denied that he favored a “neutral” position 

Soon afterward, the approaching peace treaty with Japan, and 
United States leadership in shaping it, presented a major psychologi- 
cal problem in United States and Philippine relations. Filipinos were 
troubled about the treaty, and expressed both fear of resurgence of 
Japanese power and dislike for treaty provisions limiting reparations. 
Communists pleved upon this fear and this dislike, and some political 
elements tried to use them to discredit the Philippine Government. 

However, two actions served to diminish Philippine opposition 
modification of the reparations clause of the Japanese Treaty itself, 
and the conclusion of the United States-Philippine Defense Treaty 
USLE capitalized on both these favorable factors. 

In the case of the mutual defense treaty, the actual ceremony of 
the signing of the trea ily, toge ‘ther with 7 speec hes of both Pre side ‘nts 


and both Secretaries of State (and other Government officials of both 
Governments), was broadcast by VOA to the Philippines from the 
scene of the signing itself. This act alone helped to bring home to the 


Filipinos the importance with which this country regards the Plihp- 
pines. Newspapers in Manila held the deadlines of their morning 
papers until the conclusion of the broadcast at 12:45 a. m. Manila 
time in order to get full information for their stories from the VOA 


broadcast. These were supplemented by texts of speeches and back- 
yround pieces supplied through USIS. Loc ‘al newspaper stories uti- 
lized almost completely material from USIE sources. The VOA 


broadeast itself, which was an hour long, was relayed or rebroadeast a 
total of 11 times within 24 hours of its origination by local radio sta- 
tions in the Philippines. Our efforts were rewarded by an almost 100- 
percent favorable editorial comment. 

To counteract the Communist propaganda of the armed dissident 
minority known as the Huks, the United States has taken a number 
of positive actions which have been effectively supported and ex- 
plained by our information and educational exchange program. We 
have undertaken an economic aid program which demonstrates the 
importance we attach to economic well-being and neutralizes Com- 
munist allegations that the United States is interested only in mili- 
tary and economic exploitation. By emphasizing the importance of 
the farmer and worker through distribution of fertilizer, plans for re- 
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settlement of peasants in less-crowded areas, insistence upon a mini- 
mum-wage law, we have shown that we are seriously desirous of pro- 
moting the welfare of the common man and not, as the Communists 
allege, in maintaining the economic status quo. We emphasized the 
importance of a free, honest vote in order to encourage a representa- 
tive ballot in the November 1951 elections. Despite Communist 
propaganda to boycott the clections, an unusually large number of 
Filipinos voted. 

The information and edueational exchange program in the Philip 


pines is one of the largest in the Far East. There are seven infor- 
mation centers with 11 branches distributed throughout the island 
Republic. ‘The United States is conducting a vigorous information 


program utilizing all media—press, radio, motion pictures, libraries, 
exchange of persons, and personal contact. As a result, top Philippine 
Officials from the President down are outspoken in eiving the nation 
strong warning against the Communist menace. A high degree of 
awareness of this menace has developed among Government officials 
religious leaders, and public groups of all tvpes. 


Today top officials are strongly warning the nation of the Com- 


munist menace ‘Today, as never before, al! newspapers are viving 
active assistance to the Communist fight through their news stories, 
editorials, and byline columns. An anti-Communist league is active 


. . a” . . . . . . } 
ly functioning with a large membership of leading tmdividuals and 


organizations Local organizations, such as Lions and the Junior 


Chamber of Commerce, are aroused and making their respective 


contributions "7 e JIC’s have chosen to spe alize} i work \ ith colle 
vouth. Even the Chinese community has formed an anti-Communist 
organization with chapters in the provin { This is the first overt 
action taken by this section of the population 

Thus, the Philippines has, during the last 6 months to a ve 
expe rienced an upsurge of coneern over the C 1 ist menace 
the development of a substantial determination to fieht it 
| \ 

In this rest Cl ( Philip] hie re stances to cor ! I hye 
developing psychological offensive carried out by USIE has playe 
major rol 

Some examples of hard-hitting anti-Communist materials (append 
13—B) in the Pinlippines are 

‘We Are No Longer Human Beings”: A poster of the Catholi 
Youth Oreanization of the Philippines, quoting a letter fron 
Catholte hun held In 2 Soviet worl camp 115,000 conies LN} 


English, Tagalog, Pampango, Ilocano, Samar-Leyte, and Cebuano 
editions 

‘Yon! What Communism Would Mean to You”: A booklet 
of the Philippine Information Couneil 300,000 copies in Enelish, 
Ta ralog, Pangasinan, wh Hiligavne I. 

“Perilous Escape From the Communists’: A leaflet of the 
Anti-Communist League of the Philippines—558,000 copies in 
bilingual editions combining English with Tagalog, Llocano, 
Cebuano, and Pampango. 

“When the Communist Came’: An unattributed cartoon 
booklet telling the true story of what happened to a Chinese 
village when the Communists took over. Printed in 124,000 
copies, in English, Tagalog, Chinese, and Hiligaynon. 








(13a) ‘ 


(13b) 
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At this writing, Philippine commercial film studios are at work ona 
series of powerful films, telling in local terms the threat of communism 
to the basic foundations of Philippine life (appendix 13—C) 

In the USIE information centers, books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles on the evils of communism are featured, and have been used 
heavily for speec ‘hes, classes, or publications by the Philippine Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, by professors, by writers, radio-script writers, 
and other opinion molders (appendix 13—D). 

An example of how the Voice of America has nae the approach 
through a al groups is to be found in VOA Prograty No. 28, in the 

‘America Calling the Philippines’ weekly half- ath series. This 
program told the story of labor and labor organizations of the Filipino 
colony on the west coast. This colony faced the problem of Com- 
munist infiltration into the unions and defeated it successfully. 
Since this is a problem which Philippine labor organizations also face 
at the present time, the program was of particular interest. Special 
attention was paid in the program to the methods used and these 
lessons will be useful to the labor unions in the Philippines. 

Other examples of radio activities; A local broadeast series done by 
local talent in Cebu, on communism and what it means, which was 
prepared and produced locally with the assistance and supervision of 
USIE. 

A special hour-long broadcast of “Darkness at Noon,” adapted 
from the Sidney Kingsley play based on Arthur Koestler’s famous 
novel, broadeast to the Philippines on the VOA medium-wave trans- 
mitters in Manila and by every available short-wave transmitter 
from the United States. 

While hammering home at every opportunity the menace to Filipino 
life represented in the Communist thrust, USIE has given simultaneous 
stress to its second principal theme: that the democratic way of life, 
regardless of any immediate set-backs, offers the best long-term hope 
for a better life, and that it is the duty of every citizen to work for 
improvement in the governmental machine and in its operation. 

LSIE continues to stress the fact that by strong and fearless col- 
lective action, the Philippine people can get the sort of government 
they want. USIE has given these organizations interested in estab- 
lishing “‘Committees for a Free Election’ in every community in the 
country complete support. It assisted in the production of an outline 
entitled “How to Organize and Encourage a Committee for a Free 
Election.”’ Copies of the outline have been distributed throughout 
the country. 

Examples of the kind of support given to the mission by USIE, are 
the titles of specially prepared articles sent to it from Washington 
in response to a request August 10, 1951, for materials on United 
States election campaigns and voting methods for distribution to 
newspapers, magazines, and so forth. These articles included 

1. How U.S. Democracy Works on Election Day. 
2. Political Campaigns in the United States. 


3. U.S. Government Is Really 146,250 Governments. 

4. “Right to Vote” in U.S. Contrasted with U. 5. 5S. R. 
5. Calls Consent of Citizens Root of Self-Government. 
6. One Vote Often Wins Election, U.S. Voters Told. 

7. Women’s Part in United States Elections. 

8. The Election of Publie Officials in the U.S. 

9. Role of the County in U.S. Elections. 
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The USIE is also effectively strengthening Filipino and United 
States ties and counteracting Communist influence in the Philippines 
by bringing students, teachers, and leaders to the United States, where 
they may learn the truth about this country, and sending American 
teachers to the Philippines. For example, a young woman who 
studied journalism in the United States summed up her impressions 
of this country in the Manila Chronicle of November 6, 1950, as follows: 


Seeing the much-vaunted American way of life would convince even the stanch- 
est Communist that there must be something to individual liberty and free enter- 
prise after all. He might have his grandiose scheme and visionary theories, but 
he still needs an iron curtain. The American has no need for a blueprint of 
democracy; he lives it, he benefits from it, he guards it, and he has justifiable pride 
in opening the doors of his country—the tangible proof, the best argument for 
the intangible spirit of democracy. 


Following are excerpts from a letter written to Senator Fulbright 
by an American educator who was sent to the Philippines as an ex- 
change professor: 


One day I asked my American Government elass what they thought of Ameri- 
cans. I asked the students not to sign their names. They liked the assignment, 
wrote freely, and in more than nine-tenths of the cases, in fact, in nearly every 
instance, the students expressed both liking and admiration for the Americans 
One said that he felt toward America as a son feels toward his mother. This 
simple figure expressed the thought of many students 

The next term I repeated the experiment on the first day that the class met 
Again I found almost every student enthusiastically in favor of the Americar 
In ord r tk 





»> vive vou some conerete idea of these student expressions of opinion 

I shall quote a representative one exactly as 1t was written by the student 

‘“‘Whenever I come across the word ‘American,’ I come to think als 
word ‘democracy.’ For me, the word ‘American’ has a big sense of 1 
Just to hear this word, my body trembles with ; t. Whe 
this word can be heard, Four Freedoms always go with it I have a hi rega 
for this people of the world * * * They are the people who was respo1 
for the growth of democracy in th world, especially in the Philippines 


the greatest of all humans.”’ 


To recapitulate, the inroads of Communist propaganda in the 
Philippines have been checked and minimized in the past 6 months 
to a vear through positive actions taken by the United States Govern- 
ment and the effective work of USLE. 








SPEECH ON “GLOBAL PROPAGANDA WAR AND PYSCHO- 
LOGICAL WARFARE” 


From the Congressional Record, August 6, 1951| 
THe GLoBaL PROPAGANDA War AND PsycHoLoGicaL WARFARE 


SPEECH OF HON. PAT M’CARRAN, OF NEVADA, IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1951 


Mr. President, during the past 2 months the Appropriations Sub- 
committee of which I have the honor to be chairman—the Subcom- 
mittee on State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary—has heard a 
great deal of testimony bearing on the question of the global propa- 
ganda war into which we have been forced and the various psy- 
chological warfare problems which necessarily arise in that connection. 
The committee particularly was interested in the effectiveness of 
what we are doing, and what must be done in this field. 

In addition to the really exhaustive appropriations hearings on this 
subject, members of my appropriations subcommittee have also 
attended, by invitation, executive hearings of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

Not only have I listened to all this testimony, Mr. President, but 
| have attempted to evaluate it. My evaluation has pointed toward 
certain conclusions with respect to what we are doing and what we 
should be doing, and what we are not doing and what we should not 
be doing; and I feel so strongly impelled toward these conclusions, 
and I am so confident in my own mind that they are supported by 
the evidence and by the facts, that I believe it is m\ duty to com- 
municate them to the Senate. 

Effective propaganda, Mr. President, is inseparable from effective 
national policy. 

If the official policies of the democratic nations, and especially the 
United States, remain hesitant and confused, we can convey only a 
sense of our weakness and moral jitters. Under those circumstances 
the enlargement of facilities for transmitting our message can even 
prove harmful, for the message itself may be defective. In the 
struggle for the mind and soul of mankind, sheer quantity is no 
substitute for quality. 

In using the term “propaganda,” | mean to use that term in its broad- 
est implications. In this sense, propaganda not only ineludes the 
spoken and printed word—through radio, the press, leaflets—but also 
includes the impact of action 

Words and deeds must be part of a single and consistent picture. 
Verbal attacks on communism and the Soviet regimes sound hollow 
as long as we act on the wishful-thinking assumption that somehow 
an accommodation can be found between the ideologies of freedom 
and of totalitarianism 


Our anti-Communist zeal will continue to be discounted as hypoe- 
isv so long as we do business with Red areas, and try to placate 
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the Kremlin in our diplomacy, and weakly tolerate infiltration of our 
own institutions by Moscow’s agents. 

In short, we cannot hope to win the global propaganda war until 
we face the reality that it is a war 

Having accepted that premise, we shall gear for victory, rather than 
stalemate; we shall throw off all inhibitions in using the most effect 


i ive 


weapons and techniques of a thought offensive, including subversion 
and infiltration of the enemy strongholds. 

At present, Moscow has the advantage of fighting with both hands 
while our hands are tied behind our backs by protocol, strict legalisms, 
and desire for appeasement 

Against an adversary who recognizes ho rules, we cannot afford to 
play the game according to Hoyle and Emily Post 

We must free ourselves from the lingering illusions that we can 
placate or buy off the Kremlin gang. Indeed, we must renounce 
compromise with evil, not only because it is not possible, not only 
because it is morally unthinkable, but also because the very willingness 
to accept such compromise will immeasurably injure our chances for 
victory 

The time has passed, lon 


r ago, for treading softly in fear of ‘‘offend- 
ing Stalin” or arousing his distrust 


Our moral attitude must be made clear and simple We abhor 
Red fascism and are determined to work with all freedom-loving 
peoples inside and outside the Soviet orbit-—to abolish it on this 
planet We look Upon the peoples of the Soviet Union and the Soviet- 
occupied areas as victims of that sinister power system and therefore 
our allies. Wespeak not only to them but for them 


I rom such an attitude will flow policies and deeds which the world. 

} . : ; 

in particular the part of the world behind tron curtains, will understand 
and support 


Kor soni Lime Nii President, American propaganda against 
communism was foredoomed because it was geared to appeasement 
of the enemy In effect. he beeved the Kremlin to come to terms on 
a live-and-let-live basi lo the hundreds nillion people i 
a live-and-tet-live ASIS o the hundreds of millions of people in 


the Communist sphere who hope and pray for relief from the voke 
of serfdom, this amounted to a betraval—an attempt to buy off the 
despots at the expense ol their helpless vietims 

The slogan of the time, that “Stalin must be stopped,’ was con- 
sidered deeply immoral. It was understood to mean that we were 
content to let Stalin hold what he had grabbed, if only he agreed not 
to grab anv more. To a Pole or Czech, or even a Soviet Russian, who 
knew that his only ray of hope must come from the west if it came at 
all, that implied that America was abandoning him to his fate 

The idea of ‘containing’? Soviet Russia, or merely preventing its 
further expansion, was futile, propagandawise, for the same reason. 
It not only condemned to eternal enslavement the population already 
subjugated, but it gave all the non-Soviet nations bordering on Russia 
the feeling of being buffers between two great powers 

Our propaganda of the word and the deed will begin to bring results 


as soon as it is geared to a simple and COUPALCOUS Lt al: The overthrow 
of the Soviet dictatorship by all means at our disposal, in concert with 
the s tbyects of that dictatorship. 

In pla e of poli ies of appeasement or contammment, our propaganda 


must honestly project a poliey of liberation: liberation of the peoples 
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in the Soviet sphere from their hated rulers; liberation of the whole 
human race from the constant menance of an atomic war, 

The masses of the people—Russians, Poles, Hungarians, Chinese, 
Czech, or any other country one might care to name-—do not want 
war any more than we do. They should be made to understand that 
there is only one sure way to head off a world conflict and to guaran- 
tee peace, and that is the overthrow of the Soviet regime with its ex- 
tensions into other countries. 

The revolutionary movement against czarism drew inspiration from 
the knowledge that it had the sympathy and moral support of the 
outside world. Stalin’s enemies, by contrast, have the feeling that 
they have been abandoned. The Kremlin intensifies this feeling by 
parading before their eves delegations of “friends of the Soviet Union’’ 
from other countries; by playing up the extent of Stalin’s fifth-col- 
umn support outside ia: 

To counteract this our own propaganda must tell the victims of 
communism that we know their sufferings and comprehend their 
vearnings for liberation; that we do not blame the Russian people for 
the crimes of their Government; that credit for Russia’s glorious war 
record belongs to its population, not to the Communist minority; that 
our concern for human rights and decencies does not stop short at 
the iron curtain but encompasses all people, especially those in the 
U.S. 5. R. and its satellite states. 

But our propaganda must be in terms of deeds as well as words, 
for mere statements along the lines I have mentioned will not be 
belive d; they will be discounted as double talk unless they are backed 
up by offic al actions such as: 

Breaking of diplomatic and commercial relations with all Com- 
munist COUnRTrIES; 

Expulsion of the Kremlin Government and its puppets from all 
decent democratic society, including the United Nations; 

Formal condemnation of the Soviet rulers for a long array of specific 
crimes against humanity: Forced labor, police terror, renocide, ageres- 
sions against neighbors, denial of elementary civil rights, and many 
more; 

Maximum support for underground insurgent groups inside the 
Communist sphere of control; 

Open and eifective cooperation with the hundreds of thousands of 
fugitives from communism now living miserably in Western Europe 
and on the fringes of the Asian Continent. 

We cannot know whether an active program of liberation of this 
type will be completely successful in exploding the Soviet system of 
power. But we can, | think, be sure that at the worst such a program 
will operate to weaken the Soviet set-up. It will win time for the free 
world, since the Politburo will hesitate to provoke a show-down when 
its domestic situation is uncertain. Should a show-down come, not- 
withstanding the program, our having been engaged in such an active 
program of liberation will assure us of ardent ‘democratic fifth 
columns”’ in the Soviet sphere many times larger than Stalin’s fifth 
columns in the democratic world. 

Most important of all, such an approach will switch the “thought 
war’ on our side from the present defensive to the offensive. It will 
give our side the revolutionary initiative, now a monopoly of the 
Kremlin. We shall no longer be mired in a policy of propagating the 
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status quo, but we shall be uplifted by dedication to the generation of 
a revolution against the powers of medieval darkness now ruling over 
one-third of the human race. In psychological war, as in military 
war, defensive strategy never brings victory. 

Now let me expand a little on a thought I have already advanced 

Our propaganda will be wasted effort unless it makes a clear dis- 
tinction between Russia and the Soviet Union; between the subjects 
and their masters 

The state of mind of the peoples under Soviet rule is not the conun 
drum it is generally supposed to be. Thousands of highly intelligent 
Soviet citizens, raised under the system and fresh from the experience, 
are now in Germany and France and even in the United States 
‘Though their views on politics and the future of their country differ 
widely, they are unanimous in their judgment that the vast majority 
of Stalin’s subjects are bitterly, sullenly opposed to his regime 

This applies not only to the overwhelming ass of peasants, still 
hoping to regain their land; not only to workers and intellectuals 
restive under police terror and poverty. It applies also, and perhaps 
especially, to the new upper classes. Discontent is rife in the ranks 
of Communists who have ail repeatedly been through the wringer of 
purges; in the Red army, thousands of whose officers and soldiers 
have deserted; even to some extent in the secret service ranks, fed up 
on blood and hatred. 

The judgment of recent escapees from Russia is confirmed by most 
foreigners who have observed the Soviet scene. Some time ago 
Edmund Stevens of the Christian Science Monitor won a Pulitzer 
award for a series of articles on Inside Russia. The series ended with 
a warning that we shall fail, as Hitler failed, if we do not differentiate 
between the ruling minority and the Russian peoples. In Russia, he 
wrote, discontent is widespread, though most of it is passive and 
hopeless. 

The task of a constructive propaganda drive is to make those 
passive emotions active. 

Because it did not fit into the Allied propaganda pattern, the world 
was not told of the extent to which the Russians at first weleomed the 
German invaders as liberators. That was how Hitler was able to 
gather in 5,000,000 prisoners in the first 6 months. But the Russians 
turned against the invaders when they realized that Hitler was no 
improvement on Stalin. 

The Kremlin itself, in fact, admitted that its 25 vears of indoc- 
trination had been a failure. For in the hour of peril in 1941 it dropped 
its Communist slogans and reverted to the pre-1917 appeals to patri- 
otism and the motherland. It acted to placate the people by restoring 
some religious freedom and promising that a new life—-meaning the 
old life before the Bolsheviks took over—would be the reward of 
victory. 

More than a million Russians entered the ranks of the German 
armies, Willing to use the Devil to get rid of the Communist. The 
Vlassov movement—a patriotically Russian Army of some 250,000 
was the-only substantial force Hitler could mobilize among the con- 
quered people. Vlassov officers now in America say that they re- 
ceived nearly 2,000,000 applications from Russians eager to fight 
against Stalin, but that the Nazis deliberately kept the’ Vlassov 
Army small. 
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When the war ended victoriously for the Soviets, about half a 
million typical Russians—ranging from peasants and workers to 
important Communists—chose not to go back home. They were in 
effect voting against the Soviet set-up. And thev were not refugees 
in the old sense, but people who happened to find themselves outside 
their country by accident, as slave laborers and prisoners of war 
They had not run away, but simply refused to return.. The old 
refugees were not typical of the whole population. These new non- 
returners represent a true cross section of their people. 

My point is that the masses of the U.S.S. R. and its satellite nations 
are our alli They repre sent our secret weapon in the elobal propa- 
ganda war provided we follow bold policies of liberation. 

After VJ-day we surrendered the initiative, and Moscow seized it 
and has held it The pattern has been one of action and reaction 
Our adversary has been doing all the leading, while we have been con- 


tent to counter. The Kremlin provoked a Berlin crisis and we reacted 
with an airlift. It started war in Greece: we answered with = thi 
Truman doctrine lt unleashed aggression in Korea: we decided to 


7 | 1] ’ 
meet the challenge 


We can hope tO Wilh the propaganda contest only if we seize the 


initiative. We must provoke situations that will oblige the Kremlin 
to defend itself. And we are not without possibilities in this respect 
Stirrme up re volts in puppet areas is feasible. Though we may not 


like the politics and economics of all who oppose Stalin, we must 

ecognize that the spread of anti-Stalinism in the ruling groups of the 

Communist world weakens Stalin and gives him internal problems to 
p him busy; we should therefore exploit such situations where we 

Can 

Where Soviet troops and officials are in contact with the free world 

-occupyving forces in Germany, Austria, and so forth-—-we have an 


opportunity to talk to men who will SoOOn carry our messvacve to their 


} 
{ 


towns and villages at home. It ts a restricted opportunity, for the 

Soviet soldiers and officiais on duty hn areas adjacent Lo ours are 

some of the most rigidly disciplined people in the Soviet sphere 

Even so, already Moscow fears to keep its troops in the occupation 

Zone too ne We must continue to exploit this chance to propa 

vrandize treeaom and liberation to the fullest possible extent, perhaps 
1 


} ] ! Dad { 
an extent that Mav well ndermine the vitality of the occupving forces 
I 


In the political sphere, the tume ts overripe for formal denunciation 


Ol thie Cairo, Ya 1, a ic Potsdam avreements Cone such act Can ay 
wor hy more Lo ] toan tons ol propaganda The SOV TETS have 
lolated evi under it There is no longer anv reason in com 
mon sense why w ould carry the odium for bargains that have mad 
0 Ke pe sand betravers to the Poles, the Chinese, and other : 


whose territories and liberties have since come under the domination 


Now, Mr. President, if 1 may be permitted, I should like to voice 
another thought, closely related to my theme. 


ry. > 1 } . . 
Che Politburo, in its concentrated offensive against us, does not 


limit itse lf Lo covernmental actions. It operates also through endless 
nonoflicial channels: The Cominform, international brigades, false- 


! 


iro ut organizatio is ln all countries, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and a multitude of others 
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Similarly, there is no reason why our own offensive should be limited 
to governmental action. There are things a government in peacetime 
cannot do openly which can be done through private groups. Some 
such things are being done on our side. An example is the Free 
Kurope Committee, which has already set up a radio system addressed 
to the satellite areas. But this is only a small beginning. The possi- 


bilities are infinite \ democratic union—our equivalent of the 
Cominform—might be set up, backed by free governments but oper- 
ated by others A liberty lecion our equivalent of \loscow *S inter- 


national brigades might rally millions if necessary to protect threat- 
ened areas by force of arms 

Tens of thousands of courageous, able, intelligent fugitives from 
the Soviet sphere plead for a chance to help our common cause. This 
potential has not been used Yet who can talk and act more con- 
vinemely in relation to the enslaved areas than these Russians, Ukrain- 


ans, Poles, Czechs, and others who have themselves escaped from en- 


fey ” 1} | | } a 1 : : 
Siavemment hey will be understood and believed, where Americans 
ire sometimes met by skepticism. 
i ‘ . } 9 - 4} i 
mVven in the tree countries, more and more of the propaganda tasks 
should be entrusted to their own eitizens Che most sinister pro Nazi 
propaganda in France before the war, was conducted through French 
new papers by Krenchbmen Our obreetis should be network of radio 
a : ; 
and | V stations, nes spapers, ana magazines, encompassing the ree 
. t tt} a | ; } Son — ] } | { 1 4 t] ‘ P 1] 
portion of the world, run by focal people and dedicated to the over-all 
; . : 
purpose OF ce ieating communism in its homeland and abroad We 
} , 
should be pis ine More and more en phasis On this objective, rather 


than on the continued crowth of an official, Government-operated 


propaganda machin 


( 
' 
' 


lwo more thoughts deserve mention before I close. First, with 
recal 1 to Internatio al bi mdeastine 

experi nee in totalitarian countries has taught that even a small 
dienes YOeS F lone Wiiy Policed nations tend to become whisp rie 
evalleries. What a few hear pereolates down to millions in incredibl 
peed | 


This is the answer to those who sav that broadcasting to the Soviet 


sph I'¢ IS useless bye cnuse it does not re ach enough people \\ he re 
thar; } ft} “ioMm { sprgeh . worse ry) uth hacon 5 
hel Ss no reedom o spect } Or press vord-ol-mouth becomes a 
j ' ‘ ' 
tremendous channe!| Consider the situation with respect to events 
] } > . } | > 
taking place in Russia. Preeisely the news the Kremlin is most 
anxious to suppress often spreads through Moscow and then through 


thre Country 

Propel criticism of our international broadeasti e concerns not the 
medium Uist a, by it the content of the messave sent the effectiveness of 
the program, not on the basis of transmission and reception, but on 
the basis of understanding and impact 

A message of friendship and liberation—an offer of alliance with a 
free Russia—if repeated month after month cannot fail to register 
on the popular mind. It will create fear and panic in the ruling 
circles, because there are more listeners among them than among the 
average people 

Now, if I may express one final thought, I shall close 

| think we should abandon the superior, almost patronizing tone of 
a rich and moral uncle addressing poor relatives. No statement by 
Americans x bout how well off and free they are will carry weight behind 
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the iron curtain. We must learn to look through the eyes of our 
audience, whether in Odessa, or Shanghai, or Timbuktu. Our propa- 
ganda must be directed to their interests, their self-esteem, their 
hopes for the future. They must be made to feel that we need their 
help, not merely that they need ours. We must flatter, rather than 
derogate, their national and racial experience. 

In Russia, to be specific, we ought constantly to remind the masses 
of the people of their long struggle for freedom and justice, and of their 
martyrs in the struggle against despotism. We should quote to them 
not from our Washington and Lincoln and Jefferson, but from their 
Herzen and Turgeniev and Gorki. We should hold up as heroes and 
models the really idealistic leaders of the pre-Soviet era who fought 
a yranny and injustice. Thus we would be appealing to a na- 
tional tradition of revolt against despots. Parenthetically, I might 
point out that the Soviet histories and speeches are careful never to 
mention old revolutionaries who used terror against the Czars. The 
rulers of the Kremlin fear, I think, that such mention might give 
young men and women ideas. 


rainst 


( 


In our communications to the people of Russia, the false promises 
of a better life, of universal freedom and justice, which were made in 
the « rly years of the revolution by Lenin, Trot ‘ky, and the rest, 
should be recalled with chapter and verse; the promises, because they 
were and still are enticing; the falsity of those promises, because there 
is no bitterness more corroding than the bitterness engendered by 
betrayal at the hands of those who have been trusted and followed. 

‘o sum up the sul , Mr. President, I shall utter just a few 


na clobal propaganda war a miss 1S as cood aS a mile. l‘o cote 


not count Nothing short of an all-out offensive will do 
Ve | every moral and political right to use the same 


’ 


ion, infiltration, ail thought warfare that have 
against us. The Soviet rulers have not been 
us or simply to embarrass us; they have been 
. They have exploited our every weakness and 
tion. There are no fewer weaknesses and contradic- 
heir end for us to exploit. 
a fighting policy, aiming at the soonest possible collapse 
chy, and we need techniques of psychological warfare 
a poli hh 
from the Elbe to the Pacific, are not only highly 
age but starved for news and sympathy and 
ful of their dictators, and eager for peace. 
as for us, is inescapable—either the defeat of 
mM by lis victims with our help or a war that may blot out 








